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Memoirs of Luther, written by Himself ; trans- 


lated and arranged by M. Michelet. Preceded 

by an Essay on the History of Religion, and 

followed by Lives of Wycliffe, John Huss, 

Erasmus, Melancthon, Hutten, §c.—[Mé- 

moires de Luther, §c.] Paris, Hachette ; 

London, Dulau. 

INNUMERABLE are the volumes which have been 
written concerning Luther, alike by enemies 
and friends, by Germans and foreigners, by 
Protestants and Catholics: but, after all, it is 
certain that his character is greatly misunder- 
stood. While one party, beholding in him 
merely the reformer of gross abuses, vindicates 
his very errors, and would, if canonization were 
preserved in the reformed churches, place him 
above all the saints that have ever existed since 
the apostolic times; another, regarding him as 
the destroyer of ancient and hallowed institu- 
tions, would appoint him a place, with Dathan, 
Abiram, and other goodly society, in the lowest 
of all deeps. The one holds him up to admira- 
tion, as superior to other mortals—as intrusted 
with a commission by God himself, far exceed- 
ing in importance any delivered to mankind 
since the death of Christ:—another is certain, 
that if he were not actually engendered by the 
Devil,—which has been often asserted,—he was 
in league with the prince of darkness. To such 
extremes mankind have always run; but the 
Christian philosopher, divesting himself of pre- 
judice, will weigh the character and motives of 
the man, not by the usual scale, the adulation 
of friends, or the malignity of foes, but by irre- 
cusable facts, and legitimate deductions from 
them. Of these facts, the first, the most im- 
portant, the most indispensable, are to be found 
in the writings of Luther himself, above all, in 
his numerous epistles. They must exhibit the 
motives, the feelings, the sentiments of the man 
—in a manner, indeed, not wholly unbiassed, 
for self-love will enter into the best human de- 
signs, but still so far natural, being composed, as 
most of them were, on the spur of the occasion, 
as to afford the least exceptionable criterion for 
estimating the man. Yet, obvious as such a 
source of information is, it has been strangely 
neglected by the biographers of Luther, and the 
historians of the Reformation: in reality, we 
could not point out two writers in this country 
who, whether Catholics or Protestants, have 
deigned to consult it. For this reason, we hail 
the appearance of the work before us; and 
great will be our disappointment, if the reader 
do not derive more instruction from it than from 
any biography of the reformer : 

Hitherto (says M. Michelet) Luther has been 
exhibited only as the active enemy of Rome; we 
give his whole life—his combats, his doubts, his 
temptations, and consolations ; we regard him as the 
man, even more than the chief of a party. We ex- 
hibit this violent, this terrible reformer of the north, 
not only in his eaglenest, at Wartburg, or in the 
Diet of Worms, defying alike emperor and empire, 
but in his house at Wittemberg, surrounded by his 
friends and children, or walking in his garden, accom- 
panied by them, or on the border of his little pond, 
or in the melancholy seclusion set apart for the re- 
sidence of his family—we see him meditating aloud, 
and finding in every surrounding object, in flowers, 
fruits, birds, serious and pious thoughts. 

The present work, therefore, “is not a histo- 





rical romance of Luther's life, nor even a history 
of the foundation of Lutheranism; it is a bio- 
graphy, consisting of a series of translations.” 
The editor has selected, dated, and arranged the 
materials, and has scarcely ever spoken himself. 
Hence, it is always Luther who speaks—it is 
Luther described by Luther. “ It is a book of 
confessions—negligent, scattered, involuntary, 
and, therefore, the more true. Those of Rousseau 
are much less sincere; those of St. Augustine 
less complete and diversified.” How essentially 
it differs from both of these! In the Father of 
the Church, human nature and individuality 
appear indeed, but only to be sacrificed to 
divine grace. In the Frenchman, grace has 
no place; human nature is everything ; it reigns, 
triumphs, everywhere, and is exhibited in so 
naked a form, as often to disgust the most sen- 
sual reader. Luther exhibits both grace and 
nature, but notin equilibrium : on the contrary, 
we see only the agonizing conflict of the two. 
Other men, doubtless, have suffered equal an- 
guish of mind and heart; “ Pascal did, but he 
stifled the temptation, and died from the effort.” 
Luther made no such effort: he speaks out; he 
admits us into the sanctuary of his inward 
thoughts and feelings, and there we may study 
our moral nature with some benefit. If the 
subject is not always pleasing, it is sure to be in- 
structive. 

But let us turn from these observations to the 
facts which have’ called them forth. 

Martin Luther was born at Eisleben, Novem- 
ber 10th, 1483. According to Cochleus, his 
father was a demon-incubus; and we are assur- 
ed, by the same veracious writer, that he conti- 
nued through life to hold an intimate correspon- 
dence with the spirits of darkness. This is 
something like the Spanish notion, (very gene- 
rally diffused early in the sixteenth century,) 
that whatever his parents might be, one thing 
was to be expected, that he and the nun he 
married would certainly be the parents of Anti- 
christ. But, leaving these delectable fancies, 
the father was a poor, honest peasant, the 
grandfather and great-grandfather were the 
same, and Luther had too much sense to blush 
for his origin: on the contrary, he exults in it, 
since it shows, that for his eminence he was not 
indebted to any worldly advantage, but to his 
own merit. Who, he asks, ce foresee, that 
one so humble as he should create such a sensa- 
tion in the world—that he should become ba- 
chelor, master, monk, doctor—that he should 
beat the pope, marry a nun, and beget chil- 
dren? In reality, the discouragements of his 
early years were not very propitious. His father, 
who had forsaken the labours of the peasant 
for those of a miner and blacksmith, could 
ill afford to educate him. However, in his sixth 
year he was sent to the free-school of Eisenach ; 
and there is reason to believe, that he supported 
himself there by the alms he solicited from 
house to house. He owns, that he carried the 
sack as well as other mendicants ; and perhaps 
he had more success than most others, as nature 
had endowed him with a good voice: “ Let no 
one in my presence despise the poor, who 
passing from door to door sing or say Panis 
propter Deum. Does not the Psalmist tell us, 
that princes and even kings have sung? I, 
too, have been a poor student—I, too, have 


larly at Eisenach, my dear town.” A widow, 
Ursula by name, released him from this humili- 
ation, and enabled him to study some years 
longer at Eisenach. It is honourable to Luther's 
character, that he always .spoke of the lady's 
memory with great emotion. Fortunately for 
him, his father had some success in business, 
and in 1501 he was entered at the University of 
Erfurth. Here his attainments bore testimony to 
his zeal: he does not appear, however, to have 
read so much as he thought—perhaps he despised 
the school-learning of hisage. A more interesting 
subject is that of his religious impressions. From 
infancy he was distinguished for his devotional 
turn of mind; and his conscience often terrified 
him for what another would have considered a 
venial transgression. An accident gave force to 
his predilections. In the year 1505 one of his 
youthful friends was killed at his side by the 
electric fluid; his first impulse was, to vow that 
he would take refuge in the cloister, and con- 
secrate his days to God. Without taking much 
time to reflect whether such an engagement was 
suitable or not to his peculiar character, in one 
fortnight he disappeared from the world, and 
immured himself—he believed, for life—in the 
Augustinian monastery of Erfurth. In_ two 
years he entered, in addition, into holy orders. 

Immediately after this twofold obligation, Lu- 
ther was assailed by the peculiar temptations 
which were destined to embitter his life. In fact, 
he had a conscience so scrupulous, that slight 
offences would have made him miserable. 

When I was a monk, I often wrote to Dr. Stau- 
pitz. Once I said, “Oh, my sins! my sins!” He 
replied, “ Thou wishest to live without sin, and, in- 
deed, thou hast none worthy of the name.” Christ 
has procured pardon for sins.” I often confessed to 
him—not about women, but that which involves the 
very marrow of my question. Like all other direc- 
tors, he replied, “I do not understand you!” One 
day he came to me while at table; “ Why so melan- 
choly, Frater Martine ?” “I am indeed unhappy!” 
“ Such temptations,” he replied, “ are good, and even 
necessary for you; but they would be good for you 
only.” By these words he meant, that, as I was 
learned, without them I should become haughty and 
proud ; but I have since found that the voice came 
from the Holy Ghost. 

What the nature of this temptation was, must 
for ever remain a mystery. Probably he had 
allowed his imagination too wide a range—a sin 
most likely to impress a recluse with terror. 
Whatever the cause, he tells us that, during @ 
fortnight, he could not eat, or drink, or sleep. 

Ah! if St. Paul were now living, how eagerly I 
should ask him what was the temptation he expe- 
rienced. It was not with me the stimulus carnis— 
it was not Thecla, as the Papists dream; it was 
something higher than the despair caused by sin ; 
it was rather the temptation to which allusion is 
made by the psalmist: “My God! my God! why 
hast thou forsaken me ?” Jerome and other fathers 
have not experienced such trials; they had only 
puerile ones, like those of the flesh, though these are 
troublesome enough. Augustine and Ambrose had 
also their trials, and trembled before the drawn 
sword; but what was this in comparison with the 
messenger of Satan, who buffets ? 

We shall not attempt to solve the mystery, 
which can be fully known only to the Searcher of 
hearts. The situation of the monk, however, was 





itiable enough: strange phantoms flitted before 
Site no man could give him consolation, because 


begged my bread from house to-house, particu- | no man could understand his feelings; and he 
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often asked himself, why he alone, of all mankind, 
should be thus wretched. At length, he found 
consolation, and it was by his own conviction 
that, by faith, and without any merit of our own, 
the righteousness of Christ is imparted to us— 
that by that righteousness alone we are justified, 
sanctified, saved here and hereafter. From all 
this it appears, that, whether right or wrong in 
his views, Luther was, even at this early period, 
an indefatigable student of the Bible. 

The doctrine which he thus adopted was not 
likely to make him satisfied with that of his own 
church. A journey to Italy on the business of 
his order, changed that dissatisfaction into dis- 
oe “This country of the Borgias,” as M. 

fichelet observes, “exhibited at this period 
something rarely, if ever, seen in history : a pro- 
fligacy systematic and scientific—a magnificent 
ostentation of wickedness—in a word, an atheist 

riest proclaiming himself king of the world! 

his was the fault of the time. That of the 
country—enduring and unchanging as itself—is 
the invincible paganism which has always cha- 
racterized it. the men of the north saw nothing 
but sensuality—nothing but carnal lusts in the 
land. Their best defence was to shut their eyes, 
—to pass through with rapid steps—and to curse 
as they passed.” These, reader, are the words 
of a Catholic writer, and surely they confirm the 
character given of the Italian by our own poet, 

And e’en in penance planning sins anew ! 

What was Luther's surprise? he who entered 
the country expecting to find the people as holy 
as the places! At Milan he found his brethren 
who had taken the vows of poverty in a convent 
—not of stone but of marble !—the workmanship 
too vying with the material. He proceeded 
from convent to convent—that is, from palace.to 
palace, and he found the tables as magnificent 
as the houses; instead of humility he found 
splendour—instead of penance, a style of living 
worthy of kings. He once ventured to hint that 
flesh-meat, venison, fowls, soups, might surely 
be dispensed with one day a week—Friday. For 
this rashness he very narrowly escaped with his 
life. On his arrival in Rome, proceeding to the 
convent of his order near the Porto del Popolo, 
he fell on his knees, raised his hands to Heaven, 
and exclaimed, “ Hail, holy Rome! sanctified 
alike by the deeds and the blood of martyrs !” 
But his enthusiasm was of short duration; for 
he found that in his thoughts, feelings, belief, he 
was alone! He found the warlike Julius II. too 
busy in pushing hostilities against France to have 
leisure for the concerns of religion; the Cardi- 
nals too proud of their acquaintance with Cicero 
to open a book so full of barbarous Latin as the 
Vulgate. He heard no scriptural language ; all 
was pagan. The Pope was Pontifex Maximus; 
a saint just canonized, was “inter Divos rela- 
tus ;” and if grace was mentioned at all, it was 
Deorum immortalium beneficium. If he entered 
the church, mass was celebrated with so much 
rapidity, that before he had read the Gospel, Jte 
missa est ! was chaunted by the officiating priest. 
He asserts—what, however, we have some diffi- 
culty in believing—that the clergy were gene- 
rally infidels, and that, even at consecration he 
had heard the priest say, “ Panis es, et panis 
manebis.” In one fortnight he returned to Ger- 
many, detesting alike Italy, Pope, and people. 
How deep the impression that rested on his mind 
may be inferred from his exclamation many 
years afterwards : “ Not for a hundred thousand 
florins would I have missed seeing Rome! Had 
I not seen it, I should have been unhappy in 
the reflection, that I might have done injustice 
to the Pope!” 

The question of the Indulgences, which intro- 
duced Luther to the notice of Europe, is too 
well known to be repeated here. The proposi- 


tions which he fastened to the gates ef the church 





at Wittemberg, and the theses that followed them, 
created a sensation never before equalled. The 
former are all founded in Scripture : of the latter, 
many are false; but those appealed to an ac- 
knowledged abuse, while these were too dogma- 
tic to be comprehended by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the nation. One thing is especially 
remarkable, that when Luther assailed the In- 
dulgences, he never dreamed of ultimate separa- 
tion from the Church. On the contrary, his let- 
ters to pope and cardinal—to prince and bishop, 
express an earnest wish for the reformation of 
their common mother. For some time, too, he 
exhibited a dignified moderation, combined with 
the purest zeal. In 1518, he wrote thus to Leo X.: 

Most holy father! I call God and man to witness 
that I have never wished, that I do not wish, to 
touch the Roman Church, or your sacred authority. 
I heartily acknowledge that this Church is above 
everything—that nothing in Heaven or on earth 
can be compared to it, if we except Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 

In these humble expressions he was doubtless 
sincere. But that his mind was one too liable 
to be influenced by temporary circumstances in 
lieu of fixed principles, may be inferred from 
some expressions in a letter which he addressed 
to his friend Spalatin, ten days only after the 
preceding. In it he spoke most disparagingly 
of the Pope, and ventures to express a doubt 
whether that pontiff be “ Antichrist, or the 
apostle of Antichrist.” Every day added to his 
bitterness. In his celebrated work, De Captivi- 
tate Babylonicd, he proceeds to an extremity 
which must for ever have cut off the hope of re- 
conciliation with Rome. Rome was indeed Ba- 
bylon: the Pope was the Nimrod of bishops ; 
the policy of both was to destroy souls and to 
“- pockets. About the same time, to prove that 
he was at war with the papacy even more than 
the Pope, he wrote a singular, a characteristic, 
and most amusing letter to Leo :— 

Amidst my combats, during three years past, with 
the monsters of the age, I cannot avoid, most honour- 
able father, some remembrance of thee. Thy career, 
so extolled by literary men, and thine irreproachable 
life, would place thee above every assault. I am not 
so foolish as to quarrel with one whom every man 
praises. I have called thee a Daniel in Babylon, 
and I have vouched for thine innocence. Yes, dear 
Leo! thou art, indeed, Daniel among lions, Ezekiel 
among scorpions! What couldst thou do alone 
against such monsters? Admitting that three or four 
of the cardinals are learned and virtuous, yet, as sure 
as fate, you would all be poisoned if you attempted 
to remedy so many evils. It is all over with the 
court of Rome: God’s wrath has brought her to her 
end because she hates councils, because she detests 
reform of every kind. Unfortunate Leo! who sittest 
on that cursed throne! I speak the truth to thee be- 
cause I wish thee well. If St. Bernard pitied his 
pope, Eugenius, what should be our sentiment when 
the corruption of three hundred years is added to 
the stock? Certainly thou wilt one day thank me 
for having saved thee, if I can succeed in destroying 
that prison, that hell, in which thou art confined ! 

When the papal bull of excommunication ap- 
peared, this language was abandoned ; then Leo 
was truly Antichrist. Luther’s was a mind which 
would have scorned to quail before any earthly, 
or, indeed, any infernal power. His treatise on 
the “ Detestable Bull of Antichrist,” which he 
burnt in presence of the University of Wittem- 
berg (where he had been professor in theology 
since 1518), abounded in coarseness of invective. 
The provocation, no doubt, was great; he had 
been treated with contumely by some papistical 
adherents; efforts had been made, even by the 
connivance of the Holy See, to deprive him, if 
not of life, at least of liberty ; and the contempt 
cast upon what he believed to be scriptural truth, 
made a profound impression on a mind suscep- 
tible, beyond that of any other man, of even the 
slightest affront. But though this circumstance 





may extenuate, it does not excuse, his impru- 
dence. He who stood up asa religious reformer, 
should have learned to subdue his more violent 
emotions, 

After the celebrated “ Diet of Worms,” Luther, 
as is well known, resolutely commenced his 
translation of Scripture. It is, however, less 
generally known, that he was not the first to 
enter the same field. Prior to him, at least a 
dozen editions of the Bible had appeared in the 
vernacular tongue; (of these, three were from 
the press of Nuremberg, 1477, 1483, 1490, and 
three at Augsburg before the close of 1518.) 
We do not, therefore, understand how the book 
could be so scarce as many writers would have 
us to believe. The style of the translation, in- 
deed, was bad; the paper and print were still 
worse; and Luther might justly consider that 
there was room for another. 

But, in the midst of all his triumphs, Luther 
was unhappy; the disposition of the cloister 
continued with him through life. Some of his 
epistles pathetically describe his mental suffer- 
ings. Sometimes his very reason seems to have 
trembled in the balance :— 

After leaving Worms in 1521, being seized near 
Eisenach, and conveyed to my Patmos, the castle of 
Wartburg, I resided alone in my apartment, no one 
being allowed to approach me except two youths, 
who, twice a day, brought me food. They had pur- 
chased for me a bag of nuts, which I had placed in 
a chest. At night, having passed to my bed-chamber, 
extingnished the light, and laid myself down to rest, 
I heard a noise, as if the nuts were violently shaken 
together, and it even came to my bed. Yet I was 
not frightened. Later in the night I was awakened 
by a sound, as if a hundred tons had been rolled 
from the top to the bottom of the staircase. Yet I 
knew that the iron door, at the bottom, was secured 
by lock and chains, and that nobody could ascend. 
I arose to learn the cause, and I exclaimed, “ Is it 
thou ?— Well, be it so!” I recommended myself to 
Christ, our Lord, of whom it is written, ‘‘ Thou hast 
put all things under his feet,” and returned to rest. 
Then came to Eisenach the wife of John de Berblibs, 
She suspected that I was at the castle, and she 
wished to see me; but this was impossible. However, 
I was transferred to another part of the castle, and 
she occupied my former rooms. During the night 
she heard such strange noises, that she believed a 
thousand devils must be present. 

It was doubtless from such passages as the 
preceding, that the more rancorous of his ene- 
mies endeavoured to propagate the strange 
notion that he was in league with the powers of 
darkness. His own imagination was the only 
power to be dreaded. It troubled him in youth; 
it often tormented him in after years ; but, on the 
other hand, it has frequently endowed him with 
a fervour, a courage, a constancy almost super- 
natural. ‘There can be no doubt that he con- 
sidered himself as the chosen instrument of the 
Almighty for the effecting of the Reformation ; 
that, like the Apostles, with whom, indeed, he 
was not backward to compare himself, he had 
received a divine commission ; and he sincerely 
believed, that in virtue of this character he had 
more influence with Heaven than any man since 
the Apostolic times. Of this persuasion we find 
abundance of proof in his epistles. In one of 
them he tells his old enemy, Duke George of 
Saxony, that he would pray for that prince's 
destruction,—adding, that however such prayer 
might be despised, it would infallibly produce 
its effect; nay, that a few words of his would at 
any time call down the most terrible vengeance 
of Heaven. : 

This hostility to Duke George was inspired 
by the fury with which that prince persecuted 
him in every Diet of the empire. “To arms! 
was the unceasing cry of the party headed by 
this violent papist. It was not, indeed, until 
the secular princes and nobles began to perceive 
the advantages which might ensue to “ their 
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order,” from the confiscation of church property, 
that they were favourable to the Reformation. 
For many years the poor only were its abettors, 
while the higher classes of society stood aloof 
from it. This was natural. No sooner were 
the peasants taught that they were emanci- 
pated from spiritual, than they sighed for a 
release from temporal bondage. ‘They had many 
grievances too intolerable to be borne; but in 
human nature we must rarely expect consider- 
ation; nor shall we be surprised that in their 
eagerness to destroy the galling bonds of feu- 
dality, they aspired to an emancipation from all 
dependence on the rich—to an equality of ho- 
nour, of privilege, and of property, with the 
mighty of the land. Hence the war of the pea- 
sants, first in Thuringia, next in every province 
on the banks of the Rhine. Hence, too, the 
dislike of the nobles to elevations which made 
the poor believe that as all men are by nature 
equal, and equally heirs to the hopes of immor- 
tality, so all ought to be on the same footing 
throughout our pilgrimage on earth. This con- 
sideration will account for the violence with 
which Luther sometimes assailed princes and 
nobles, and, by implication, all secular authority. 
Thus, in his treatise on the Secular Power 
(written in the vulgar tongue)— 

Princes are of this world, and this world is God’s 
enemy ; hence they live according to the world, and 
in opposition to the law of God. Be not, therefore, 
surprised at their furious persecution of the Gospel, 
since they cannot change their own nature. You 
ought to know that, from the very beginning of the 
world even, a wise prince has been a rare pheno- 
menon ; a good and upright prince much rarer. In 
general they have been as they are, either gross 
fools, or cursed vultures. Hence it is that we must 
always expect from them the very worst of conduct ; 
good, scarcely ever, especially where the salvation 
of souls is concerned. They are certainly of use to 
God ; but it is as lictors and executioners only. He 
wishes to punish the wicked. Our God is a power- 
ful monarch: he cannot dispense with such distin- 
guished lictors and headsmen as these right noble 
and illustrious men. His hangmen must be abun- 
dantly supplied with honours and riches, that they 
may strike the more awe into other men. And His 
divine will requires that we call these hangmen 
“most clement lords ;” that we kneel before them, 
and profess ourselves their most humble and dutiful 
subjects. If a prince be prudent, upright, Christian- 
like, surely he is a great miracle, a precious mark of 
the divine favour; for to most of them might be ap- 
plied the threat of God in regard to the Jews: “I 
will give them a king in my wrath.” 

These expressions are sufficiently characteris- 
tic; not less so are those in which he dissuades 
the people from assisting their princes against 
the Turk; in other words, where he would in- 
culcate a slavish submission to the Mahomme- 
dan yoke. 

Our princes, indeed, would protect the faith and 
destroy the Turk. Are you so simple as to trust to 
them? Their wisdoms are about to undertake some- 
thing truly! All that they will do will be to break 
their own necks, and to plunge whole nations into 
misfortune and misery. My purpose is to open the 
eyes of the most blind, that they may comprehend 
this passage of the 106th psalm,—Efundit contemp- 
tum super principes. Few are those who are not 
treated as fools or knaves ; for such they show them- 
selves, and such the very people begin to perceive 
them. Good masters and lords! govern with mo- 
deration and justice, for your dependents will no 
longer bear your tyranny; they neither can nor will 
bear it. This world is no longer the world it was, 
when you hunted men just like wild beasts. I be- 
seech every good Christian to pray with me for those 
blind princes, whom God has sent us in His wrath ; 
and I also beseech that no one will follow them to 
fight against the Turk. Believe me, the Turk is 
ten times more able and more religious than our 
princes. How can these blockheads, who so horribly 
tempt and blaspheme God, hope for the least success ? 
Yet that poor, wretched creature, our Emperor, who 
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is not sure of living a single moment, has the impu- 


dence to boast that he is the true, sovereign defender 
of the Christian faith! Now, the Christian faith, as 
we learn from Scripture, is a rock against which 
death, the devil, and every other power must fail ; 
it is divinely strong; yet this very work of God must 
be protected forsooth by a child of clay, whom the 
least accident may bring to the dust! Lord! what 
a stupid world is this! There, too, is the King of 
England styling himself Defender of the Faith! 
Even the Hungarians boast of being the protectors 
of God, as they chaunt in their liturgy, Ut nos de- 
fensores tuos exaudire dignaris!’ Why have we not 
some princes to protect Jesus Christ, others to defend 
the Holy Ghost? Then, indeed, both faith and the 
Holy Trinity would be nobly guarded ! 

No wonder that such language should alarm 
the princes of the empire, especially when they 
saw how boundless the influence of the reformer 
over the multitude. The war of the peasants, 
and the opposition made by the Lutheran depu- 
ties of the Diet to any campaign against the 
Turks, were the necessary results. The former, 
indeed, was severely condemned by him; and 
he urged the nobles to a vengeance incompatible 
with humanity, or even strict justice; yet does 
not this very severity prove that he was con- 
scious he had been one cause, at least, of the 
rebellion? But we cannot indicate the results 
to which we have alluded, as our present object 
is not a history of the Reformation, but a faith- 
ful portrait of the reformer,—a portrait taken 
from his own words, and not from the partiality 
of friends, or the malignity of enemies. 

Whatever might be the influence,—whatever 
the absurdity,—whatever the violence of Luther 
in many of his opinions, no man can assail either 
his motives or his actions. Immense as was the 
reputation he enjoyed, he lived in poverty,— 
often, indeed, in absolute indigence. Of this 
fact, the volume before us exhibits melancholy 
proof. The Elector of Saxony, his great patron, 
and assuredly his protector, was a miserly giver. 
On this subject his expressions are sometimes 
affecting :— 

Every day my debts increase, and I know not 
whether I should again apply to the Elector, or 
suffer things to go as they may, until what is doomed 
to perish, shall have perished ; or until misery com- 
pel me to quit Wittenberg,—a necessity that must 
be most pleasing to the creatures of the Emperor 
and the Pope. My debts still multiply ; I am over- 
whelmed by them; and I must beg my bread in 
some other quarter. This kind of life cannot last. 

We must remark that at this period, (1527), 
Luther had two children, and a wife likely to 
be fruitful. Yet such was his native generosity, 
—we might say his pecuniary imprudence,—that 
so long as he had a florin, he was ready to share 
it with his poor friends. Sometimes he was 
compelled to refuse such applications :— 

Thou askest me for eight florins, but where shall 
I find them ? I am, as thou well knowest, constrained 
to live with the utmost economy; yet my impru- 
dence this year has caused me to contract debts be- 
yond one hundred florins in amount. Fifty florins 
I have borrowed on three goblets. Add that Lucas 
and Christian will no longer accept me as security, 
since they have experienced that either they must 
lose all, or drain me of the last farthing. 

Sometimes he was favoured with gifts from 
admirers or friends; one he thanks for cloth, 
another for beer. Yet amidst his embarrass- 
ments—so frequent that they make the heart of 
the reader sicken—he never hesitated to open his 
hospitable door to every comer. Now a priest 
who had forsaken the old communion; now a 
brother preacher, whose flock would not or could 
not maintain him; one day a nun escaped from 
her convent; another a monk who had thrown 
aside the cowl, claimed, and obtained food and 
shelter. He even extended his charity so far as 
to provide apartments for pregnant women. On 
receiving one, he thus writes to his friend Ams- 
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If my Catherine should be confined at the same 

time, thou wilt be much the poorer for the coinci- 

dence. Gird thyself then, not with iron or steel, but 

with gold, silver, and a good sack, for I will not allow 
thee to escape without a present. 

It is impossible to peruse the Letters of this 
celebrated man, without feeling the highest ad- 
miration for his disinterestedness. His was too 
elevated a soul to set a value on what he truly 
calls “vile, accursed gold.” Unbounded in 
liberality of sentiment, he could not conceive 
how the rich,—especially how the Elector, his 
0 | ewan hesitate to succour the destitute. 

ad he possessed but one loaf of bread in the 
world, assuredly he would have shared it with 
any that were in need. 

But we must defer to another paper, the more 
interesting features of Luther’s character in this 
respect. 








Lord Roldan; a Romance. By Allan Cunning- 
ham. 3 vols. Macrone. 


Tuere is a grace, ease, and poetic beauty in the 
style of Allan Cunningham, that are, to us, de- 
lightful ; and in all matters where his subject is 
connected with popular tradition and supersti- 
tion, with the habits, manners, and feelings of 
the peasantry of his native country, he is sure to 
be welcome. It was in anticipation of some 
local legend, and its natural associations, that 
we opened the work before us, and we followed 
his story through one-third of its course—we 
read of the prophecy which clings to the old 
house of Roldan—of the shame of fair Mary 
Morison—of the stout-hearted womanly affec- 
tion of her friend and supporter, Jeanie Rab- 
son—the dark sayings of the witch-wife, and 
the childhood of the brave boy, Morison—with- 
out the spell being broken. As we proceeded, 
however, we were somewhat startled by finding 
ourselves carried, by one wave of the wand, as 
it were, from the company of the peasantry of 
bonnie Scotland into the midst of the heroes 
of the French Revolution : and in losing sight of 
the glen and the shieling, we are grieved to 
confess that we lost half our pleasure in the tale. 
The higher characters it contains are something 
too melo-dramatic, and the discrepancy between 
its earlier and later portions, in scenery and 
colouring, are difficult to reconcile. But the 
language is, throughout, rich and eloquent—a 
poet’s language. We find, too, not a few traces 
of that “ pawkie” humour (as in the characters 
of David Gellock and the Laird of Howebod- 
dom) which is peculiar to writers of the North 
Countrie. We cannot better illustrate the former 
part of our criticism than by extracting the 
opening scene, at the little kirk of Glengar- 
nock :— 

“ A whisper arose among the gazers, and all eyes 
were directed to a young woman, who, screened till 
now by a succession of broomy knolls, came towards 
the kirk: she came, indeed, but she faltered, nay 
trembled much, and seemed once or twice about to 
turn back—she was on an adventure that appeared 
beyond her strength. When she came near all eyes 
were cast down, or somewhat averted, and a murmur 
of pity arose amongst such as nature had not steeled 
against compassion. She was not more than eighteen 
years old ; her dress, a gray linsey-woolsey, indicated 
that she belonged to the humbler classes ; but her 
beauty was worthy of any condition, nor was it hurt, 
but perhaps heightened, by a certain remissness in 
her apparel, and a trouble in her looks, over which 
the lily and the rose seemed chasing one another. 
Her hair, at that time worn very long, was of a 
glistering brown ; and as it escaped in handfuls from 
beneath her head-gear, she raised fingers, long, 
white, and round, to shed it back and replace it; 
while her mantle, one of those soft and delicate 
‘ whytes,’ for which the district, says a historian, was 
famed in ‘ uncouth realms,’ hung a little awry, re- 
vealing a handsome form, such as artists dream of 


oftener than they delineate, As she passed into the 
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kirk she hung her head slightly, looked neither to 
the right nor to the left, while her large bright hazel 
eyes had each a teardrop ready to run trembling 
down her cheeks, over which others, and hot ones 
too, had lately passed. ‘I told ye sae, now!’ ex- 
claimed Nickie Neevison; ‘ Madame’s come, and 
she queens it rarely! But I trow Andrew Yorstoun 
will pull down her pride for her.’ 

* Few of those who filled the burial-ground seemed 
disposed to speak as harshly as Nickie Neevison: 
the elder people sighed and shook their heads—they 
had daughters of their own, and fear made them 
charitable ; while some of the younger and more 
outspoken, disguised their feelings less. One having 
observed that at any rate Mary Morison had got a 
fine day to show her folly in, was rebuked by a 
second. ‘It’s sure,’ said this new authority, ‘ to be 
a bonnie day and bring all the parish out when a 
modest young thing maun mount and be rebuked : 
had she been some lightheaded haluket hizzie ye 
would have had a tearing wind and a drenching 
rain, so that naebody but the doucest could have 
witnessed her suffering. I am sorry for the young 
laird of Howeboddom : he wooed lang and pled sair, 
but what maun be will be, there’s nae gainsaying of 
that.’"—‘ It’s just the way of a’ weel faured lasses,’ 
said a third ; ‘ they slight the kind and the deserving, 
and rin a queer road with the rich and the deceitful, 
and end on the repentance-stool..—‘ I think,’ ex- 
claimed a fourth, ‘that three parishes are emptied 
upon us this blessed day.’ * * The bell, as these words 
were uttered, ceased ringing, and all the people en- 
tered the kirk and took their seats. 

“ Mary Morison, for that was the name of the 
young woman respecting whom all these words have 
been spoken—Mary Morison had already taken her 
seat. Now the seat occupied by this rural beauty 
was, we grieve to say it, no other than the seat of 
shame—a bad eminence known by the familiar name 
of ‘ the Creepie’ among rustics, and described in the 
sessional records as ‘ the repentance-stool.’ A witty 
Scottish bard stigmatized it a hundred years ago in 
a satire called ‘ Rome's Legacy to the Kirk of Scot- 
land,’ where he exhibits a male transgressor enduring 
penance in a way at once witty and indecorous, 
* The Creepie’ of Glengarnock kirk projected into 
the body of the building from a loft or balcony, and 
being of open Gothic work, the culprit, whether 
male or female, was visible from head to foot, to all 
the congregation. The more opulent or more pru- 
dent of the transgressors of the female sex usually 
baffled public curiosity by dropping a large thick 
veil over head and shoulders; while male sinners, 
more philosophical or more anxious to make full 
atonement, stood exposed and bare, and sometimes 
it is said excited by their deportment a dangerous 
pity in soft bosoms. Poor Mary Morison was not 
one of the opulent; she had no veil to drop over 
charms which had already ruined her own peace: 
she took her place not without a visible shudder, but 
that soon subsided and left her with looks as pale 
and fixed as marble, and a brow where internal strife 
seemed to have given way to a calm and resolute 
composure, which enabled her to endure the coming 
rebuke of the church, the more since it could not 
convey a sharper pang to her heart than what she 
had already suffered. 

“ All eyes were turned upon her, save those of 
the preacher, who had other follies, if not failings, to 
deal with, before he touched on the frailty of Mary 
Morison. He preached a sermon which was a curi- 
osity in its kind; it was directed against those enor- 
mities in female attire which in old testament times 
awoke the indignation of one of God’s prophets, and 
in latter days induced a venerable divine to declare, 
that a handsome, well-dressed, rosie woman was a 
baited hook for Satan. He had all the examples of 
female vanity by heart: he was aware that one of 
the bards of the Reformation had taken up a rhyming 
testimony against the flowing trains of the court- 
ladies ; and that Knox had thundered against the 
increasing influence of woman, and the unloveliness 
of love-locks. Now, the parish of this zealous pastor 
was very poor, and, moreover, lay much out of the 
way of temptation : there were but three silk gowns 
in the district, and Lady Roldan was reported to 
have one of velvet, which descended to her as an 
heir-loom ; yet out of homely materisls the ingeni- 
ous preacher contrived to raise up a strong rampart 


against modesty and virtue. He condemned all 
slippers that were low at the instep; all gowns, 
whether silk or linsey-woolsey, which showed too 
much below, and concealed too little above; all 
locks which were curled, by nature or otherwise, and 
polished busks and jimp bodice, he regarded as 
matters calculated to make ladies lose their balance, 
and become like the young woman before them, 
candidates for the repentance-stool. 
muttered Nickie Neevison, ‘ are safe enough in ony 
thing; I shall wear silk when I can get it, and satin 
too—were it but to vex him the mair!’ * * * 

“ From these and other reveries the hearers were 
suddenly recalled: the preacher, whose voice had 
hitherto maintained a sort of swelling sound of a 
lulling influence, dropped all at once from a high 
cold strain of laborious invective, and in a tone very 
low, very distinct, and very moving, took up the 
subject matter of transgression. Succeeding events 
caused every word he uttered to be recalled and re- 
membered: nor were they many, nor elegant, nor 
weighty ; but time, place, and circumstances hallow 
ordinary things, and give a sublimity to expressions 
in themselves simple. 

“ © Young woman,’ said the preacher, ‘I will not 
name you, for your name was given for high things ; 
and for all that has happened it will be pronounced 
with honour in the land when these gray hairs of 
mine—ay, and these bright ones of thine —are 
mingled in the dust. I shall not therefore couple it 
with the sin which has brought you before the ser- 
vant of the Lord this day. I leave it as a wad or 
pledge to be redeemed by virtue. Neither shall I 
name the sin, nor descant upon it as some of my 
brethren are apt to do: it is a word that may not be 
spoken, and the evil eminence which you now oc- 
cupy sufficiently indicates it. But oh! woman, this 
is asad descent from the bright station which till 
now you have held; my eyes were upon you from 
the time you were an hour old, for I watch over 
my people. I signed the sign of the Redeemer’s 
cross on thy little brow—even then it was bright ;— 
I saw you grow up the fairest of the flowers in this 
little garden of my master’s, and not more fair 
than bright ; for in wit and quickness of mind, who 
is there that has excelled thee? Your father died 
—nay, be not troubled at that—he was spared this 
humiliation of his hopes and home ;—your mother 
died—I am glad you are more composed when I 
name her—for oh! how grateful you ought to be 
to God, that she is in the kirkyard and not in the 
congregation.’ ” 


This is very beautiful—quite a picture—and 
we recommend it to the attention of our artists. 





A Saunter in Belgium, in the Summer of 1835, 

&e. By George St. George. Westley. 

Ir is an ancient and venerable usage among 
authors to account with their readers for the 
fact of their having written a book ; and various 
and wonderful are the motives thereunto con- 
ducing. From the great staple of the last cen- 
tury, ‘ hunger, and request of friends,” down to 
the reason for publication of the volume of yes- 
terday, few have been true, and none necessary : 
for if a book will not justify its own appearance, 
what will? Besides, the judge’s opinion against 
putting forth the reasons for his sentence, ap- 
plies here: as a good sentence may be founded 
on bad reasons, so, e contrario, the best of all 
— causes for printing may be but the pre- 
ude to a foolish work. Instead of putting in 
any such special plea, at the bar of criticism, it is 
the wiser,—ay, and modester too,—to plead the 
general issue, and abide the consequences. The 
honestest reason, perhaps, would be that of Peter 
Pindar’s razor-vender; but then it is notorious 
that books do not sell in these days, not even to 
the trunk-makers; the parliamentary papers 
having pre-occupied the market. 

To this train of reflection we were led by the 
singular unhappiness, in the matter of explana- 
tion, of the author before us, who seems to have 
found more than the usual difficulty in discover- 





ing a sufficing reason for appearing in print. 
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“Tf,” he says in his preface, “ he had a motive 
in producing the following work, it was to rescue, 
as far as was in his power, a country and a 
people from the undeserved odium, and indus- 
trious vilification, which has been heaped upon 
them so unsparingly of late by most modern tra- 
vellers among them.” Now, though it is per- 
fectly true that some of our saucy English 
aristocrat travellers have taken the air upon 
themselves of ridiculing the Belgians, for being 
a franker, simpler, and less fashionable people 
than themselves, and have abused the Belgian 
Revolution, because it was not (save the mark !) 
conservative in its tendency, yet are there not 
wanting British tourists to do ample justice to 
their Saxon brethren across the channel; and 
we are inclined to think that the great body of 
English who have visited the country, return 
with feelings of satisfaction at its physical pros- 
perity, of pleasure at the successful struggle of 
the people for their liberties, and of respect for 
the manly, though perhaps homely, manners of 
the middle classes and small proprietors. We 
do not imagine, therefore, that there exists 
much necessity for any further effort in their 
favour ; and we are very glad that it is so; for, 
unless to narrate historical traits of the Belgians 
necessarily implies an exhibition of their com- 
mercial and political energies, their manufac- 
turing ingenuity, and honest straightforward 
character, and is a sufficient defence against the 
scurrility of their literary enemies,—not one other 
word is there in the entire volume to fulfil the 
avowed motive of the author. His book, too, is 
dedicated to King Leopold, which might lead 
still deeper into a mistaken notion that the 
writer was the Drawcansir of the late Revolu- 
tion, and an upholder of the sacred right of 
revolt, in the exercise of which the Belgians 
have thrown off the yoke of an anti-national 
government. No such thing; the whole politics 
of the country are summed up in the following 
short paragraph, in the last page: “ As far as 
they came under my observation, I think the 
people of Belgium have been bettered by the 
change of their sovereign ; and that Leopold lives 
in the hearts of his subjects. I have heard many 
speak well of the King of Holland, and more 
speak ill of him; but I never yet heard any 
Belgian, however adverse to his rule, speak 
otherwise than well of Leopold,” &c. 

Whether this be a recommendation or an ob- 
jection to the volume, must depend on the taste 
of the reader ; but we rather believe, that to 
state the fact will be doing no ill service to the 
author. The world has so much of politics in 
newspapers and in society, that the mass of 
mankind are glad to escape from such matters in 
books, and will not receive the Saunter through 
Belgium the less willingly forthe absence of poli- 
tical pretensions. For the rest, it is the produc- 
tion of an unassuming, healthy-minded pedes- 
trian, determined to see the people, and to mix 
with them, and to be pleased where he can. He 
is no Smellfungus either in morals or the arts ; 
and, as far as his means go, he represents fairly 
what has struck his imagination. But he is 
neither philosophical nor critical; and the sphere 
of remark seldom extends beyond sensible ob- 
jects, and superficial traits of character. If, 
then, his pages do not “ elevate and surprise,” 
they rarely offend; and, in the preparation of 
his materials, he has depended a good deal on 
the resources of history. This, perhaps, in our 
eyes, is the merit of the work. The history 
of Belgium is a romance: its actions are s0 
striking, its adventures so stirring, and its cha- 
racters so picturesque, that we are always glad 
to dip upon a trait or an anecdote ; whereas the 
necessity imposed on a reviewer, of reading all 
that is printed, has rather taken off the edge of 
our appetite for the more modern matter of 
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“ trips,” “tours,” and “six months’ residences” 
on the Continent. 

The volume is illustrated—would that we could 
say embellished—with a few lithographic repre- 
sentations of architectural objects. These are 
miserably executed; but the subjects are, in 
themselves, so beautiful, that we cannot but wish 
there were more. 








Tales of the Woods and Fields : a Second Series 
of the ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 3 vols. Saun- 
ders & Otley. 


An author’s second venture must always be one 
of great hazard and anxiety. For his first, he 
may have coiled up the strength of a life’s imagi- 
nation and experience: or he may have written 
under the constraint of some passing impulse, 
the return of which can be neither ensured nor 
persuaded by any exercise of the will. But 
should he be one among the few, who, apart 
from any adventitious excitement, has genius as 
well as energy wherewith to persevere, still he 
will find a change in the requisitions of the 
public ; and unless he signally surpass his first 
endeavour, the cry will assuredly go forth “ that 
he has outwritten himself, and that he cannot 
have been possessed of much talent, when it is 
so soon exhausted.” We fear that the author of 
the ‘ Two Old Men’s Tales,’ has hardly pondered 
sufficiently on these truths, in presenting herself 
a second time to the'notice of the public. 

The first tale, ‘A Country Vicarage,’ is 
founded on the well-known story of a beautiful 
and light-hearted girl belonging to the middle 
classes, marrying a young nobleman, and her 
happiness being thereby wrecked for ever. The 
author has done well to make the tale turn rather 
upon incompatibility of mind, which must tend 
to separate those educated in scenes widely differ- 
ent, than on the mere conventional habits, which 
(to quote from the preface,) “any girl of sense 
and spirit would overcome in a few months.” 
Nothing can be more fresh, more true, more de- 
lightful, than all that relates to the natural actors 
in the story: take, for instance, this picture 
(chosen almost at random,) of the home in which 
the heroine’s youth was passed :— 

“ It was a fine evening, for the glass door of the 
vicar’s little parlour was unclosed. It opened upon 
the green sward of a small garden, gaudy with all 
those old-fashioned flowers, which, to the delight of 
the lovers of gone-by times, and gone-by ways, may 
still be found flaunting it round some antiquated 
hall, or remote country parsonage. 

“ There were huge bunches of yellow daffodils, 

glittering like gold in the sun; white and purple 
crocuses, polyanthuses, primroses, ragged-robins, 
wall-flowers, flaunting red and yellow tulips, crown 
imperials, and periwinkles——Blue and pink hepa- 
ticas shed their leaves upon the walks, which were 
edged with rows of London-pride and white and 
crimson double daisies. 
_ “The collection, though not very elegant, was, 
it must be confessed, excessively gay ; and the broad 
distinct colour flung by all these base-born children 
of Flora against the glare of a bright sun, produced 
a very striking effect ; contrasted, as it was in sum- 
mer, by the deep green of a thick shrubbery which 
surrounded the garden on all sides except one. 
Here, the rapidly-descending slope was terminated 
by a small wooded glen, and afforded the view of a 
wide and fertile plain, gay with a varied landscape 
of wood and field, castle, church, and cottage, moor 
and mountain—mingling, in pleasant confusion, 
under that golden flood of light which pours from 
the sun, half veiled by clouds, one hour before he 
Sets, 

“Within the little parlour, the unadorned walls 
and simple furniture of which were recommended 
by no beauty, save that of excessive neatness, sat 
Mr. Evelyn himself, in his wicker arm-chair, for to 
the luxury of more modern accommodations his 
scanty purse was inadequate, gazing placidly upon a 
group of innocent and happy beings, who were 





hanging, rather than sitting, upon the few steps 
which fell from the door to the grass. It consisted 
of Louisa—her hair, in all its natural profusion of 
shining ringlets, falling round her face—and three 
little children, from two to six years old, whose 
flushed faces and dirty little hands bore but too un- 
doubted evidence of the gardening at which they had 
all been busy. They were all in high spirits, and 
making a terrible noise. * * 

“ They came, all laughing and breathless, into the 
house. 

“© Come hither, Louisa,’ said her father. 

“She was by his side in an instant, hanging upon 
om arm, lifting up her beautiful, smiling eyes, to his 

ace, 

“* Well, papa, what is it? Make haste, dear 
papa. (Be quiet, you little torments! I am coming 
again directly ; will you pull my frock all to pieces ?) 
Well, dear papa ?” 

“ * Read this letter. Should you like to go ?” 

“¢Yes—no—I think I should—I think I should 
not. Do you wish me to go ?” 

“*T think—yes !” 

“* But’—and the gay smile faded into a look of 
anxiety’—they are such a grand set; and I know 
none of them.’ And ‘what must I put on?’ she 
should have added ; for Louisa was no heroine, and 
the pleasure of a first introduction to scenes of 
gaiety and splendour was sadly damped at the very 
suggestion, as it most often is to timid, susceptible, 
young things, in her circumstances, by a sense of 
inferiority, ignorance, unaptness in a thousand 
trifling details of ways and manners, and most of all 
by that appalling question, to seventeen—* What 
must I put on?” 

The simplicity and hearty life of this scene is 
darkly contrasted by others, which open upon 
the reader as the tale advances. But the author 
has hardly been just to the artificial world: we 
do not mean to say that the destroying influence 
exercised by its hot-house refinements and requi- 
sitions upon domestic peace and comfort, are by 
a hair’s breadth exaggerated : but it is not fair 
to give a whole length picture of these, without 
indicating the existence of those better feelings 
and impulses, which,—it may be, few and far 
between, and languid,—may as surely be traced 
underneath the ermine and jewels of the aristo- 
cracy, as the humbler weeds of the peasant. 

But if the ‘Country Vicarage’ be wrought 
with the more power—its final scenes in parti- 
cular—the second story, ‘ Love and Duty,’ is our 
favourite, though but a simple, straight-forward, 
old-fashioned love tale, whose course may be 
guessed from its title. There is, indeed, a de- 
lightful novelty in the character of the priest, 
Bernard; and the scene in the maniac’s hut is 
perfect of its kind: but the charm of this story 
is in the earnestness and sweetness with which 
it is told. 








Old Toby's Addresses to his Friends. Houlston 
& Son, London; and at Wellington, Salop. 


Wuoever would know the history of this volume, 
its origin, nature, and cause, may find it all in 
the last words of the title-page. It is just such 
a book as might have been conceived, executed, 
and published at “ Wellington, Salop ;” consist- 
ing of a series of moral essays, made up of 
common sense views of life, such as might be 
deemed novel in “ Wellington, Salop,”—tending 
to amend the hearts and enlarge the intellects 
of the readers in ‘ Wellington, Salop,”—and 
written with precisely that quantum of humour 
which would doubtless be deemed agreeable at 
“ Wellington, Salop.” Of course there is no 
offence intended in this our special mention of 
“ Wellington, Salop”: the name was suggested 
by the title-page; and the reader may, at his 
pleasure, substitute any other mera town. 
In saying thus much of Old Toby, we think we 
have given him a character with which he ought 
to be contented: there are many books larger, 
finer, and more pretending too, than his, which 





are neither useful nor agreeable to any class of 
readers, gentle or simple, metropolitan or pro- 
vincial. The writer addresses himself to a class 
sufficiently numerous; and if in the middle 
ranks of a great city, there are many respectable 
matrons who dole out truths equally recondite to 
their children, there are doubtless many more, 
both in town and country, who cannot relish 
publications of a higher order, and who may, 
if they please, derive an hour's amusement, and 
some instructive reminiscences from these Ad- 
dresses. 

If we might judge from the name, we should 
infer that Captain Tobias Shandy was at the 
bottom of the author’s mind, when he under- 
took the work ; and this notion of ours is much 
strengthened by the representation of Old Toby’s 
outward man, which “ faces the title-page,” and 
which, indeed, bears a strong family resemblance 
to our ancient and incomparable favourite. 
Further, however, “this deponent sayeth not ;” 
for, as Shakespeare has it, “there’s wanting 
what should follow.” The racy originality of 
Sterne, it has long ago been proved, cannot be 
imitated. The plan of all these essays is nearly 
the same; and consists in the adoption of some 
image, or catch-word, that will serve to hang a 
few moral sentences upon, and give to deliberate 
reflection the air of spontaneous improvisation, 
Thus we have the prickly repulsiveness of the 
holly-bush “improved upon,” as a type of 
human mistakes and errors; and “ looking 
through green spectacles,” is rendered illustra~ 
tive of the false colouring, which externals re- 
ceive in passing through a distempered mind. 
“There is a way of doing things,” serves as 
a handle for censuring some thoughtless and 
silly intermeddlings with other people’s affairs, by 
which well-intentioned persons so often make 
bad worse, and turn out to be but as Job’s com- 
forters; and “ Have I done my part?” affords a 
lesson of the folly of laying the results of our 
own follies and neglects on other people’s shoul- 
ders, and taxing others with mischiefs for which 
we should more wisely blame ourselves. But, 
perhaps, the best idea we can give of the book, 
will be by means of a sample; for there is an 
equality in its style and calibre, which renders 
any one of its pages a fair specimen of the whole. 
For this purpose, we give some extracts from 
his essay on ‘ Quack Doctors,’ because the sub- 
ject is one on which the public have yet much to 
learn. 

“ As the welfare of the body is a very important 
consideration, and as, I fear, very many ruin their 
health, and bring on themselves manifold evils, by 
having recourse to Quackery, I cannot avoid saying 
a word or two on the subject. When seized with a 
hearty fit of the gout, there is nothing of this world’s 
gear that Old Toby would not cheerfully part with 
to be free from pain ; but he knows that if wise men 
cannot relieve him, ignorant men cannot cure him : 
and if he can prevail on his friends to set their faces 
against Quackery, he believes he shall thereby pre- 
serve them from much misery, disappointment, and 
remorse. 

* What abominable advertisements are sent abroad 
by Quacks ; who undertake not only to diminish the 
miseries of mankind by their sovereign remedies, but 
radically to root out all disorders, curable and in- 
curable! 

“ An ignorant man once called on me, under- 
standing that a young relative of mine was ill, and 
told me, that if I thought well he would cure him. 
Of course, I could have no objection to a cure ; but, 
not knowing the qualifications and capabilities of 
the stranger to do what he proposed, I offered him a 
seat, and asked, by what means he meant to perform 
a cure ? 

“* By the use of yerbs,’ was his reply. 

“I then inquired, how long his attention had been 
drawn to the consideration of herbs, and their medi- 
cinal qualities; and what cures he had effected ? 

“ He told me, that he had ‘not never studied 
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over-much,’ but that his ‘ yerbs’ were very simple 
things, and ‘never hurt nobody.’ 

“All this was, no doubt, very true; yet it said 
but little for the knowledge, skill, or success of the 
practitioner ; who put into my hand a printed paper 
of all the disorders which he undertook to cure ‘ by 
the use of yerbs.’ 

“ The list was alphabetically arranged, beginning 
with ‘ apoplexy,’ and ending with ‘ yellow jaundice.’ 

“ T, with some diffidence, expressed my ignorance 
of medicine, but ventured to suggest, that some of 
the disorders contained in his list appeared to be be- 
yond the power of herbs alone; and asked him, what 
difference he made in his treatment of a plethora 
and a consumption? But all that I could get out of 
him was, that he cured them both with his yerbs ; 
and that yerbs were simple things, and ‘ never hurt 
nobody.” * * 

“In medicine, he who studies his profession for 
years with diligence; who practises with assiduity as 
apothecary, surgeon, or physician; noting down his 
experience, and daily extending his knowledge; such 
an one is ready to admit, that there are cases which 
baffle his skill, diseases which confound his judgment, 
and afflictions that he cannot cure. It is the bold, 
brazen-faced empiric,—the ignorant medical buffoon 
alone,—who dares to affirm his capability to remove, 
by the same means, disorders the most opposite. 
The burnings of a fever, and the shiverings of an 
ague,—the acmé of a plethora, and the last stage of 
a consumption,—are all to be removed, secundum 
artem, by the hocus-pocus of a medical juggler! * * 

“ An old man, like myself, has no disposition to 
hobble about inquiring into the truth of cases said to 
be cured by Quack Medicines. I only wish, a cata- 
logue could be printed of such cases as have not been 
cured,—of those miseries which have been prolonged, 
—of those lives which have been destroyed,—by the 
delusion, that Quacks alone could give them relief, 
comfort, happiness, and old age.” 





A Residence in Constantinople. 

R. Walsh, L.L.D. 

{Second Notice.] 

In his second volume, Dr. Walsh gives an ani- 
mated narrative of his tour through the Greek 
islands, and part of Asia Minor; we have too 
recently, and at too great length, examined the 
accounts of later travellers, to justify our enter- 
ing again upon the state of these countries. A 
much more interesting tepic is, the great change 
which took place in Constantinople during the 
six years of his absence, a period rendered ever 
memorable in Turkish history, by the final tri- 
umph of the Greek revolution, the destruction 
of the Janissaries, and the passing of the Balkan 
by the Russians. On his landing, Dr. Walsh 
could scarcely recognize Stamboul; its most 
characteristic feature was wanting :— 

“The first thing that struck me, on landing at To- 
phana, was the absence of those packs of dogs which 
used to forage in the heaps of offal in that neigh- 
bourhood and the adjoining streets. I learned that 
the expulsion of those hateful animals was one of the 
Sultan’s first reformations. Cherished by the ill-di- 
rected humanity of the Turks, they had increased 
to such a degree as to become a perfect nuisance. 
During the dismal period of the insurrection they 
were the horrid consummators of Turkish law, by 
lacerating the bodies of its victims, when the execu- 
tioner had done. They had acquired such a taste 
for human blood, that they became highly dangerous. 
They were the great engines of annoyance when a 
Mussulman used to attack a Giaour, whom they 
hunted sometimes as they would a hare. Represen- 
tations had been made by the Franks of this griev- 
ance ; but it was one of those prepossessions endeared 
to a Turk by usage and sanctioned by prescription, 
in which the Sultan himself dared not interfere. 
When he had removed, however, the great barrier 
to improvement, the janissaries, he commenced his 
reformation by a fearless attack on this sacred nui- 
sance. They sell at the bacculs’ shops a kind of 
sausage, of which the dogs are immoderately fond. 
A quantity of this was poisoned, and certain places 
appointed in every district where it was thrown to 
them, The effects were immediate and extensive ; 
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and a friend informed me he saw them every day 
dying and dead in the streets, till their bodies were 
cast into the water.” 

But if the nuisance of dogs was abated, what 
the lovers of things as they were must have 
considered a much greater nuisance had come 
in their place, Turkey had actually got a news- 
paper, and the Sultan himself was known to be 
secretly its editor: we have seen the files of the 
Moniteur Ottomane, and can vouch for the fide- 
lity of Dr. Walsh’s description :— 

* The contents of the paper are usually as follow: 
—They commence with Constantinople, and the 
concerns of the Turkish empire. The principal de- 
tails are those of the army and navy, their movements 
and the change of officers, with bulletins of actions 
by land or sea, fairly given, without much pompous 
orientalism. Then follow civil affairs, events of the 
provinces, with always a favourable view of things, 
and an eulogium on the Sultan’s measures for the 
good of the people. Then succeed news of other 
countries, with sometimes extracts from the debates 
of the French Chamber of Deputies and the English 
Parliament, in which latter Mr. O’Connell cuts a 
conspicuous figure. * * 

“The Turks, when this newspaper first appeared, 
had no conception of any amusement to be derived 
from such a thing; but, like children, when their 
curiosity was once excited, it knew no bounds. The 
publication of the news of the empire in this way 
soon became of universal attraction. The paper 
made its way to the coffeehouses, and the same Turk 
that I had noticed before dozing, half stupified with 
coffee and tobacco, I now saw actually awake, with 
the paper in his hand, eagerly spelling out the news. 
But the most usual mode of communicating it are 
news-rooms, and a place is taken where those who 
wish to hear it assemble. A stool is placed in the 
centre, on which the man who can read sits, and 
others form a circle round him and listen. The at- 
tention paid is very different from that which I saw 
them give to a story-teller. There was no mirth or 
laughter excited, but all seemed to listen with pro- 
found attention, interrupted only sometimes by a 
grave ejaculation of ‘Inshallah, or * Allah Kee- 
rim.’ ” 

The good intentions of the reforming Sultan 
have never been disputed, but mere good inten- 
tion is worth little at any time, and is generally 
the apology for criminality and folly. It is more 
important to find, that most of Mahmoud’s re- 
forms have been adapted to the peculiar cireum- 
stances of the people over which he rules, and 
are beginning to be appreciated by the Turkish 
nation. The description of few scenes has given 
us so much pleasure as that of the Sultan’s re- 
ception at Constantinople, after a reforming tour 
through part of his Asiatic dominions :— 

“The rumour of his return was spread, and I 
went to see him land, and hear what the people said 
of him. I found the shores crowded as far as Be- 
shiktash, where he proposed to disembark. Among 
the rest, were the children of all the schools which 
he had established, who began to collect at an early 
hour from different quarters under their respective 
masters, and, uniting together, formed a most inter- 
esting procession, similar and not inferior to that 
which takes place in London, when the children of 
the different schools proceed to St. Paul’s; with this 
difference, that the children of only one profession 
appear on that day in London, but here all the 
varied shades of ‘Turk, Jew, and Christian were 
blended together, equally fostered, and the benefits 
of education and encouragement alike extended to 
all. When I consider how long it took to conquer 
the prejudices and antipathies of different religious 
sects among us, and to what an extent they still con- 
tinue, I could not help admiring this tolerant Turk, 
who, among all the opposition and difficulties which 
he has to encounter, has shown himself so liberal 
and enlightened. He afterwards distributed one 
hundred thousand piastres among these different 
schools, not even omitting those of the Greek and 
Armenian Catholics. 

“ As he approached there was a universal excite- 
ment visible. Every one seemed to take a deep in- 
terest in him. The Turks never express their 





feelings by shouts and huzzas on any public occasion, 
but they do it more emphatically by certain grave 
ejaculations, which seem to come from the deepest 
recesses of their minds, As he passed there was a 
universal bowing of the head, and a low and solemn 
murmur of applause, that I thought more expressive 
of respect and approbation than zny display of po- 
pular sentiment I had ever witnessed.” 

There are some traits in the character of the 
Turks, which lead us to believe in the possibility 
of their being raised to as high a rank in the 
scale of civilization, as most other nations of 
Europe; indeed, we hold it not improbable that 
they will surpass the Greeks, who still retain 
too many of the characteristics which marked 
the degradation and insured the downfall of the 
Lower Empire. See the contrast between the 
conduct of Christians and Mussulmans, during 
the confusion that followed the great fire at 
Pera: 

* A number of Greeks and Ionians, who had been 
klepts or robbers during the revolutionary war, 
came, when it was over, to Pera, to exercise their 
vocation under another form. Assuming the pre- 
tence of being hummals, or porters, they flock to a 
fire, are employed to carry away goods, and disap- 
pear with them. Half of the little I saved was car- 
ried off by these fellows, and I never saw it again, 
This was carried to such an extent, that orders were 
issued next day to stop all persons in the streets. 
bringing away any property, and if any suspicions 
arose, to deposit it at certain houses appointed for 
the purpose. A friend of mine, who had lost his 
trunk in this way, went to the Tersanha, one of 
the depdéts, to look after it. Here he saw displayed 
before him five or six hundred trunks. On looking 
over them he discovered his own, which he brought 
away. If the hummal happened to be a Turk, the 
property was perfectly secure. Another friend lost 
a valuable cabinet which was thus carried off by a 
hummal, and disappeared. He made fruitless in- 
quiries for several days without effect, and gave it 
over for lost. Some time after he was accosted by a 
Turk in the street, of whom he had no recollection, 
who motioned him to follow him. He did so toa 
house in Galata, where the honest Turk showed him 
his cabinet perfectly safe. He was the hummal whom 
he had employed ; he lost sight of him in the crowd, 
and knew not where to find him till this accidental 
encounter.” 

Fires at Constantinople are a kind of oppo- 
sition journals, by which parties opposed to 
measures of state, give a hint of their dissatisfac- 
tion; they are consequently of frequent occur- 
rence, but never did they succeed each other 
with such frightful rapidity as during the period 
to which our author refers :— 

“ Meantime events transpired which proved that 
the fire was not accidental, but a desperate and ex- 
piring attempt of the adherents of the janissaries. 
After a few days another fire broke out at Constan- 
tinople, which consumed four hundred houses, and 
on the night following another, which destroyed 
three hundred more. The next day followed the 
destruction of the Capitan Pasha’s palace, and part 
of the Tersanha, or Arsenal. Scarcely was one ex- 
tinguished when another appeared, till at length one 
morning the whole city of Constantinople was seen 
from Galata in a blaze. The first burst out near 
the Seven Towers in several places at once, and 
proceeded rapidly to the centre of the city, and the 
blaze was seen to extend for a mile in length, and 
nearly as much in breadth. The fugitives who fled 
before it were hastening with their effects to the dis- 
trict of Balata, at the other side of the city, but 
the flames were seen to burst out here also, and 
drive them back again. In a short time six fires 
were kindled in Constantinople, which consumed 
about eleven thousand houses, which, added to those 
destroyed in Pera, gave the number of twenty-one 
thousand totally destroyed in little more than a week. 

“ This terrible and persevering destruction seri- 
ously alarmed every one, and it was rumoured that 
a place would be altogether abandoned, where life 
and property were so insecure, and the Turkish go- 
vernment set about an investigation when the mis- 
chief was done. Several fellows were caught with 
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condacs, or fire-balls, in their possession, which they 
intended to use as long asa house remained standing 
on either peninsula. They were executed on the 
spot, and were seen lying in the streets with their 
heads between their legs, having a condac, or bunch 
of matches in their mouths, to indicate the occasion 
of their punishment. No clew, however, could be 
found to lead to the higher agents in this affair, till 
a woman of more respectable appearance was one 
day detected with a condac in her possession. She 
declared that a tchelebi, or gentleman, had met her 
in the streets and put it into her hand with five 
hundred piastres. On describing his person, he was 
recognised as one of the Ulema of considerable influ- 
ence. He was seized and put to the torture, and 
implicated many others. From these clews they 
discovered three hundred persons of the military, 
and many of them outz bashis, or captains, had en- 
gaged in a plot to destroy the city with the rebels of 
Albania and the adherents of the janissaries, and in 
the confusion to depose the Sultan and restore the 
old order of things.” 


All the officers suspected of having encouraged 
these anti-reforming fires, were strangled at a 
feast to which they were specially invited by the 
Sultan. Mahmoud, like his great prototype the 
Czar Peter, deals mercifully with every crime 
except —— to his plans for the improve- 
ment of his people. 

Dr. Walsh enters into a very long examination 
of the religious state of the Christians resident 
in the Turkish empire, especially the Greeks 
and Armenians; weshall not follow him through 
the mazes of theological inquiry, but content 
ourselves by extracting the account of an Arme- 
nian wedding, which our author witnessed in 
company with Lady Strangford :— 

“ We went about eight o’clock in the evening, and 
found the house lighted up, and full of the lady’s 
friends, among whom were the priest who was to 
perform the service, and his wife, both very plain and 
simple-looking persons. We passed through several 
ante-rooms full of people, and were finally ushered 
into an inner and secluded chamber round which 
was adivan. On this sat cross-legged a number of 
Armenian ladies, two or three deep, and at the far 
corner was a motionless figure, like a bust in a niche, 
covered with a rich veil, glittering with gold, which 
hung down on all sides, so as entirely to conceal her 
figure beneath it. The bust was the bride. Across 
the room was a line of men, two or three deep, who 
stood gazing on her in silence. In compliment to 
our Frank customs, chairs were procured for us in 
the neighbourhood, on which we sat, and continued 
gazing on her in silence in the same way. To gra- 
tify us, the bride permitted her veil to be raised a 
little ; it was instantly dropped again, but the glimpse 
we had showed us a slight figure and pale face, with 
a countenance exceedingly pensive and joyless. 
Her companions, however, were of a different cha- 
racter. They were all unveiled, and displayed faces 
radiant with beauty and cheerfulness. Some of 
them were exceedingly lovely, crowned with coronets 
of gold, and their long hair floated about them in ex- 
traordinary profusion down to the divan, like the 
veilof the bride. Though seemingly in high spirits, 
they spoke in whispers, and all their motions were 
tempered by gentleness and modesty. 

“After some refreshments and music, an open 
space was cleared before the bride, on which two 
embroidered mats were laid. On them were placed 
two enormous candlesticks, containing wax tapers of 
a proportionable size, and between them was a third, 
of still greater magnitude, without a stand, but 
bound upright to the other two by ribands. This 
mysterious emblem was called ‘the nuptial taper.’ 
It represented the maiden state of the girl, and was 
to burn till that state expired. It was then extin- 
guished, and kept as a relic by the family. The 
snuff of the wick became the perquisite of the priest, 
who attributed to it many conjugal virtues. 

“ The priest was now called on to perform another 
important ceremony. A low table was placed near 
the nuptial taper, covered with a white cloth. The 
priest took from his bosom a small crucifix, and 
waving it several times in the air over the table, he 
uttered a benediction, and concluded with a psalm. 





We were curious to see what mystery was under this 
cloth. It was slowly lifted up, and there appeared 
a rich shawl, which was taken up and wrapped about 
the bride. This ceremony was deemed one of the 
most important parts of the marriage service, and is 
called * Blessing the nuptial shawl.’ 

“When these and other rites were over we ex- 
pected to see the bridegroom, but he never appeared. 
He was down in Galata enjoying himself with his 
friends; nor was it till the end of three days that the 
bride was carried to him wrapped up in her shawl, 
like a child in swaddling clothes, when the husband 
saw her for the first time, and the final ceremony was 
performed.” 

Here we must conclude. 
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* The great Astronomical Discoveries lately made by 
Sir J. Herschel at the Cape of Good Hope..—The suc- 
cess of this work on its first publication in America, 
is a curious psychological fact. The knowledge- 
crammed people, who look with contempt on the 
easy, credulous faith of their ancestors, and who per- 
suade themselves that Mechanics’ Institutes, Philo- 
sophical Societies, and Travelling Lecturers, have 
unravelled the mystery of all creation, opened their 
eyes and ears with admiration at this report of a 
miracle, simply because it was submitted to them in 
the established formule of science. In this point of 
view the little brochure was perhaps worth republica- 
tion in this country. 

* The Garland, or Chichester Repository.’—Chiches- 
ter, according to the Prospectus of this periodical, is 
“ noted and proverbial for original literature,” which, 
translated, means we presume, “beauty and milk 
punch,” and we bear willing testimony that such cha- 
racter is deserved. We are doubtful, however, of this 
interpretation from observing that the editor, by way 
of make-weight to his spiritual “ originals,”—ballast 
for his light shallop,—has been obliged to dig in the 
dull quarries of such people as Mrs. Hemans, Miss 
Landon, R. Montgomery, John Poole, and other 
“ illustrious obscures,” as appears by the * Table of 
Contents.’ Seriously, however, there are some clever 
papers in this little magazine ; ‘ Tricks in all Trades’ 
for example is excellent. To be sure it is stolen— 
* conveyed the wise iteall”—from the Atheneum with- 
out acknowledgment ; but this we take to be a mere 
illustration of the argument. Some, too, of the “ ori- 
ginal” contributors have, we suspect, been trying a 
**prentice hand’’ after the gipsy fashion, and disguis- 
ing what they steal. ‘Thus the opening of ‘ The Short 
Gentleman’s Apology,’ 

Sublimest, fairest of thy sex, how can I match with thee, 


When I’m but four feet and a half, and you are six feet 
three ? 


reminds us strangely of Hood’s John Trot: 
And though you are above me far, 
What matters high degree, 
When you are only four foot nine 
And I am six foot three ? 

* Masurgia Vocalis, an Essay on the History and 
Theory of Music, §c., by J. Nathan.—We were once 
present when a sound, old-fashioned contrapuntist 
was requested to give his opinion ofa concerto, which, 
with much care, and not a little conceit, had been 
put together by a musical aspirant. The veteran 
turned over its pages with a microscopic eye, tried a 
few of its combinations and melodies, his brow lower- 
ing the while. “I don’t dislike a salad,” said he at 
last, “ when the vegetables are clean washed ; here 
you have given us one with all the garden-mould 
hanging about it.” So might we say to Mr. Nathan : 
he has collected a good deal that is valuable—a good 
deal that is curious, relating to the subject of his 
essay,—but it is torn up by the roots ; and, as a spe- 
cimen of his classification, we may mention, that, 
among many other matters of similar congruity which 
figure in the argument to his first chapter, we find, in 
close companionship, “ Shakespeare, Dryden, Sibly, 
Plato, Philo-Judeus, St. Augustin, St. Isidore, Bo- 
ethius, Macrobius, the Rev. Dr. Andrews,” &c. In 
like manner some of his remarks, for their sound plain 
sense, deserve to be extricated from the mass of pue- 
rile talk and puerile anecdote, with which they are 
here obscured: his essay, in short, wants arrange- 
ment, purification, and condensation. We altoge- 
ther dissent from his principles of gracing, as dis- 
played in the examples of airs, cadences, &c., which 





he has laid before us. Handel's “ Holy, holy,” (one 
of the most dignified and delicious of cantabiles) is 
tormented to an absurd degree by the frivolous and 
tasteless embellishments with which Mr. Nathan 
fancies he has ornamented it. He is also too fond of 
drawing his illustrations from his own songs. 

* Sequel to Heinrich Stilling, containing Stilling’s 
Old Age, &c., and Letters to Stilling, &c.-—This third 
volume, closing a biography which, for its truth and 
simplicity, should be acceptable to all, whatsoever 
he their sect and party, is, perhaps, less interesting 
than its predecessors: the letters are from writers 
celebrated in the religious world ; among these are 
Lavater, Oberlin, Moser, and Madame Krudener, of 
whom some biographical notices are appended in 
notes. 

‘A Report on Small-Pox as it appeared in Ceylon, 
&e. by J. Kinnis, M.D. Published by order of the 
Right Hon. the Governor and Council, Colomho.’-— 
A work of a doubly polemic nature, first as regards the 
efficacy of vaccination, and, secondly, as respects the 
conduct of the local government during an epidemic 
visitation of the island. This conduct had been at- 
tacked in the newspapers, (by the bye, we are glad to 
perceive such a token of the practical freedom of the 
press, in that colony), and the present publication is 
a vigorous defence: more need not be said of the 
production in these pages, 

* Allen's Analysis of Latin Verbs.’ —This is one of 
the few examples of a successful application of 
philology to the philosophical structure of language, 
afforded by modern English scholars. It is mani- 
festly the production of an acute mind, working on 
very extensive stores of information ; and the higher 
classes of Latin students, who neglect the attentive 
study of this volume, will pass over the most com. 
plete developement of the principles of the Latin 
language that has yet appeared in an English form. 
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the late Alexander Knox, Esq. 2nd edit. 2 vols. 8vo. with 
Index, 24s.—Harding’s Sketches at Home and Abroad, 
Part Il. & IIL. 10s. 6d. each.—Ure on the Cotton Manu- 
facture, 2 vols. t 8vo. 21s. cl.—The Scottish Tourist’s 
Steam Boat Guide, 2nd edit. 2s. 6d. cl.—Duxarel’s. De 
Wyrhall, a Tale of Dean Forest, post $vo. 10s. bds.—Smith’s 
Progress of Philosophy, 12mo. 8s. bds.—Butterfly Collec- 
tor’s Vade-Mecum, 3rd edit. 5s. bds.—Gilbart’s History of 
Banking in Ireland, 8vo. 5s. bds.— Rhymes for the Roman- 
tic and the Chivalrous, fc. &vo. 9s. bds.—Mahon’s (Lord) 
History of England, trom the Peace of Utrecht to the 
Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, Vol. 1. 8vo. 16s. cl.—Roscoe’s 
Life of Lorenzo de’ Medici, new edit. 12mo. 8s. cl.—Tytler’s 
Elements of History, new edit. 24mo. 5s. cl.—Covetous- 
ness ; its Prevalence, Evils, and Cure, by Esther Copley, 
12mo. 2s. 6d. cl.— Phillips's Principles of Effect and Colour, 
3rd edit. enlarged and improved, 215. cl.— Roillan’s French 
Grammar, new edit. }2mo. 5s. bd.—Goethe’s Faust, in 
German, with English notes, 18mo. 5s. cl.—Carleton’s 
Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry, 18mo. Part VI. 1s. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


A PARTING HOUR. 
BY THE LATE MRS. FLETCHER. 
I sate with one I love last night, 
She played to me an olden strain : 
In other days it brought delight— 
Last night, but pain. 


Last night I watched the stars arise, 
But clouds soon dimmed the ether blue ; 

I turned and sought their sister eyes, 
Clouds dimmed them too. 

Yet all around was bright and calm, 
Was calm and beautiful as ever ; 

We saw but could not feel the balm— 
Can those who sever ? 

We paced along our favourite walk, 
We paced in silence, broken-hearted ; 

We could but weep—we durst not talk, 
And thus we parted. 

O! grief can give the blight of years 
The stony impress of the dead : 

We looked farewell through blighting tears, 
And then Hope fled. 





ST. PATRICK’S CATHEDRAL IN DUBLIN. 
BY LADY MORGAN. 

A Church, in Ireland, is always an awful object. 
It matters not the worship, of which it is the temple; 
under what presiding creed its altars are served; 
whether its head be a Pope, or its defender a King ; 
whether it owes the supremacy it asserts, or the 
doctrine it maintains, to the sagacity or to the pas- 
sions of man, to a Gregory or to a Henry,—it is 
still, in Ireland, the same. A church, in that land 
of uneasy sensations, is ever a monument of the 
great unsettled question, which, for ages, has multi- 
plied misery in a country pre-eminently created by 
nature for happiness, and has fed dissensions among 
a people endowed with that constitutional sensibility, 
the source of all the finer affections which conduce 
to human good. 

Fifteen hundred years have elapsed since a reli- 
gion of peace, of love, and good-will towards man, 
was first preached by the Irish Apostle, near a small 
clear spring, in a valley by the southern suburb of 
the ancient metropolis of Ireland. This spring 
served, like that in the desert, the purposes of a bap- 
tismal font. It was in its vicinity that the bard 
Ossian, the son of Fingal, is said to have disputed 
with the Roman Saint, and to have had his foot 
transfixed by the croziered spear of St. Patrick, in the 
heat of discussion. The accident was ominous: from 
the wound of Ossian to the massacre of Rathcormac, 
by blood and suffering has the church tracked her 
path in Ireland. Eternal differences of speculative 
opinionsamong Churchmen have multiplied occasions 
of ceaseless strife; and the clash of their temporal in- 
terests, still and for ever eliminating fresh causes of 
national discord, has retarded civilization, and per- 
petuated ignorance, bigotry, and intolerance. If, in 
other countries, the Christian votarist may turn with 
complacency to the temple of his worship, in Ire- 
land, whether he directs his steps to the lofty steeple 
of the long-ascendant Protestant Church “as by law 
established,” or to the small cross that rises above 
the roof of the Catholic Chapel, he must, if he think 
or feel at all, view them as the landmarks of a na- 
tion’s sufferings, each telling its own dark story, and 
standing out on the foreground, a monument and a 
reproach. 

Dublin has at all times abounded in churches; 
some erected in zeal, others in spite: but the great 
church-building age of Ireland is the present. The 
emancipation of seven-eighths of the people from 
the thraldom of religious disability, has produced its 
natural reaction ; and the pride and excitement of 
recovered rights are marked by material images of 
the recent triumph. Catholic chapels (or, as they 
are now more accurately called, churches,) rise on 
every side,—no longer the thatched hovels of pro- 
scription, with no bell to toll, no spire to gleam, but 
temples of lofty elevation and architectural beauty, 
under whose high and fretted domes the sumptuous 
ceremonies of the Catholic ritual are celebrated with 
all the pomp and circumstance of the poetical Duo- 
mos of Italy. Protestant churches, too, spring up 





with rival rapidity, as if to rebuke the presumptuous 
regeneration of the old faith of the O’s and the 
Macs; while crowds of little tabernacles, without 
cross or belfry, or other outward browbeating signs 
of defiance or of pretence, are edifying or re-edi- 
fying in every street,—types of sanctity of the latest 
invention, chapels of ease to the newest light sec- 
tarian zeal, each devoted to the doctrine and the 
eloquence of some pet prophet of his own exclusive 
congregation. Everywhere steeples glitter, crosses 
shine, and porticos are inscribed to the honour of 
some calendared saint of ancient renown, or of some 
modern one of the piety-in-pattens coterie, in the 
old-fashioned quarters of Dublin. The Island of 
Saints never better deserved its appellation, than at 
the present moment. 

There is, however, among these multitudinous 
edifices, one lofty, noble, and time-honoured spire, 
rising above all, like some great headland beacon, 
whose flame out-radiates the lesser lights that mark 
the lower rocks and breakers of a perilous coast. It 
catches the first beam of the morning, it reflects the 
last ray of sunset. It is illuminated when all beneath 
it, roof and tower, cross and spire, repose in dark- 
ness. This is St. Patrick’s steeple, whose superior 
elevation has passed into a proverb, and which seen 
afar, by sea and by land, is, itself, a history of 
the Irish Church during the last thousand years, 
In a MS. collection of Irish annals, extant in the 
library of the Cathedral of St. Patrick, it is said, 
that on St. Patrick’s day, in the year of our Lord 
1190, the Archbishops of Armagh and Dublin, with 
the Legate O’Heany (the Pope’s Legate then was 
an Irishman), met in the Cathedral of the Holy Tri- 
nity (Christchurch), whence they proceeded, in so- 
lemn procession, to the new-built church, in the 
south suburb of the city of Dublin, which they dedi- 
cated to God, our blessed Lady, and St. Patrick. 

This “ new-built church” was raised by the piety 
and wealth of the first English Archbishop in Ire- 
land, John Cummin, Archbishop of Dublin. The 
site chosen was on the ruins of the small, old parish 
church of St. Patrick, the first dedicated to the pa- 
tron saint, in remote times, before the invasion of 
the Anglo-Norman adventurer. In the 9th century, 
it appears, St. Patrick’s Church was the little Loretto 
of Ireland, a shrine of pilgrimage to foreign devo- 
tees, and, among others, to a king of Scotland.+ 

“This Church was raised (says Primate Usher,) 
near a little well, where St. Patrick baptized, and, 
by his miraculous power, made the first converts to 
the Christian faith; and the site of this holy well 
was in the north close, not far from the steeple.” 
An origin so holy, so consonant to national feeling 
and national prejudice, produced for this national 
church, which rose over the holy well of St. Patrick, 
all the veneration which the poetry of piety could 
offer, and all the worldly distinctions which the 
wealth and pride of the first hierarchy could bestow 
on it. 

It was elevated into a Sacred College, and, by its 
foundation-charter, endowed with ample concessions, 
“altarages, oblations, churches, and the demesnes of 
churches, groves, mills, pasturages, and meadows.” 
All the substantial advantages which have now 
conferred on the Church a temporal consequence, at 
least commensurate to its spiritual influence, flowed 
in upon St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and gave it a 
supremacy over all other churches of the Pale and 
the metropolis. Although the Irish priesthood were 
then deemed worthy and capable to represent the 
head of the Christian Church, and the Pope's Legate 
was an O’Heany, still they were not deemed fit and 
proper to be Prelates of the English Pale ; and the 
celebrated Henri de Londres became Archbishop of 
Dublin, on the demise of the founder of the New 
Church of St. Patrick, Archb. Commin (1212). The 
new Metropolitan adopted St. Patrick’s as his own, 
and increased the importance of the establishment 
by giving it four dignitaries, a Dean (the Dean of 
St. Patrick !)—chosen by the Chapter from its own 
body—a Precentor, a Chancellor, and a Treasurer, 
to each of whom he assigned distinct possessions. 
He further overwhelmed the new church with pri- 
vileges. He provided, that its Canons “ should have 
the pleas of their own families, ‘ whether clerkes or 
laicks,’ and of those who dwelt within the sanctuaries 
of their Prebends; that the Dean and Canons 


t Mason. 








should have freely and absolutely of their own right, 
the hearing ofall pleas of their parishioners, as wel] 
clerkes as laymen, in their Prebendal Churches, and 
in as full a manner as such rights were possessed by 
the Archbishop himself.” Such, in the thirteenth 
century, were the rudiments and basis of that “ little 
dominion” of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, over which 
its immortal Dean ruled so despotically in the 
eighteenth. 

All that the taste and genius of the rude age could 
do, under the auspices of a man pre-eminently en- 
dowed with both (as compared with his cotempora- 
ries), was progressively effected, for the honour of the 
Church of St. Patrick. Henri de Londres introduced 
into its service the sublimest of all sensual excite- 
ments to spiritual devotion. He formed the College 
of Vicars Choral of St. Patrick, and gave for their 
support “the Church of Kinneath, in frank al- 
moigne.” How indelible—how immortal the re- 
sults of the intuitive apprehensions of genius! That 
an Anglo-Norman monk, a stranger to the land, 
should have discovered the true and passionate orga. 
nization of the Irish! And that in times so rude 
and so remote as those in which Henri de Londres 
flourished, and in a land so savage and distracted, he 
should have founded that sublime school of church 
music in the Cathedral of St. Patrick—so con- 
sonant to the genius of the people—which, after 
the lapse of six centuries, still holds its supremacy 
over all the choirs of the British Empire, is one of 
those miracles of which dull history takes too 
little note. The whole establishment of Henri de 
Londres, musical and spiritual, remains perfect to 
this day. The choir of St. Patrick has become the 
Sunday oratorio of Dublin citizens, and of English 
fashionables and officials in Ireland, whose educated 
tastes require some compensation for sacrifices, 
which place and honour do not always requite; 
while the temporarily resident Irish absentee 
finds his account of pleasure and piety in his 
Sunday visit to “ Paddy’s Opera”—the profane so- 
briquet long given to the most spiritual music, 
chaunted in solemn sweetness by the finest voices.+ 

St. Patrick’s Cathedral exhibits this additional 
peculiarity, that it is the only cathedral throughout 
the British empire that has preserved the primeval 
right of choosing its chief dignitary out of its own 
body, according to the form which was observed by 
all churches of Christendom in the elevation of their 
Bishops, during the early ages of their primitive 
church. § 

To St. Patrick’s Cathedral was reserved the honour 
of possessing the first University in Ireland. In 1311, 
John Leech, Archbishop of Dublin, procured a Bull 
from Pope Clement V., in the seventh year of his 
pontificate, acceding to the petition of the reverend 
prelate, and empowering him, with the consent of 
his suffragans, to “ establish a University at St. Pa- 
trick’s, in the city of Dublin, wherein scholars might 
study in every science and faculty, and in all such 
attain to the high degree of Doctor.” The then Dean 
of St. Patrick was made first Chancellor of this first 
Irish University, and took his degree of Doctor in 
the Canon Law, with two Dominican monks and one 
friar-minor. Edward III. became a liberal bene- 
factor to this infant nucleus of collegiate learning, 
on a representation made to him by “the scholars 
and clergy of Ireland, of their great and entire de- 
sire to uphold their national university, because, by 
reason of want of means, and the great peril they 
sustained in passing the seas, they were deterred 
from proceeding to foreign parts, and were, therefore, 
desirous to continue within the city of Dublin, read- 
ing and hearing divinity, and the civil and common 
law, and other clerical sciences, and, under the 
favour of God, there to exercise those studies.”” The 
King, (in an answer as curious and laudable as the 
proposal,) observes, that “ conscious of the benefits 

+ The well-remembered tones of the late Sir John Ste- 
phenson, and of Doctor Spray, to whose genius and vocal 
powers the choir of St. Patrick’s owes so much of its pre- 
eminence, have not yet faded from the musical memory of 
the writer of this sketch; and when she last entered the 
cloisters of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, they still seemed to re- 
cur, in all their deep and affecting harmony, like “ the me- 
mory of joys that are passed,” sweet but mournful to the 
soul. She lights this feeble taper at the tomb of the buried 
genius of Ireland’s best composer since the days of Ca- 
rolan ; and to the memory of one of the finest vocalists of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral. 

§ This privilege has occasionally been set aside, in mo- 
dern times. 
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of such studies, and especially as virtue was thereby 
propagated and peace maintained, [how powerful 
was knowledge then ! it was what money is now,] he 
granted letters patent, dated 22nd of his reign, de- 
claring all such as should resort there for those pur- 

s to be under his special protection, granting 
safe conduct to them and their attendants, whether 
English or Irish, of what degree soever, with all their 
goods and habiliments, both going and coming to 
and from the University of St. Patrick, Dublin, and 
directing and commanding, besides, all magistrates 
to aid and protect all such upon all lawful occa- 
sions.”* What a trait of manners—what a history 
of the time! Genius of steam and railways! in what 
fold of the dark human mind did you then lie slum- 
bering, awaiting your réveil in future and more 
fortunate centuries? And civil liberty! you who now 
shed the light of your protection on all! in what 
oubliette of that dense fortress, the impregnable 
“ wisdom of our ancestors,” were you then obscured 
and imprisoned, when such “Jetters patents” were 
necessary as those issued by Edward III. for the 
protection of travellers and students who left the 
safety of their strong provincial holds of rock or 
forest, for the collegiate advantages afforded within 
the security of a walled city? How graphic the 
image such a state of things suggests! The young 
son of the Irish chief, fired with a learned ambi- 
tion, kindled by nature’s own warmth in his ima- 
ginative temperament, proceeding from the bawn of 
his mountain fastness, on his stately steed, without 
stirrup or saddle, (like the Irish and kingly cavalier 
of Richard the Second’s time)—his fosterer, mounted 
on a “hoblar,” turning on the young Thanist looks 
of anxious affection, (for a journey to the Pale from 
the provinces was then no joke)—-some devoted fol- 
lowers too of theclan, and some of those poor scholars, 
who spoke Latin, says Campion, like their native 
tongue, following in his train, while his horse-boy 
and greyhound trotted at the same pace beside him. 
The learned cavalcade was probably further guarded 
by an escort of some few galloglasses, in their saffron 
shirts, long glibb, and rude arms; who delivered up 
the young Tierna at the boundary of the marshes to 
the English grim and stalwart soldiers of the Pale, 
“ directed by the magistrate to protect and aid all 
such,” and who consigned the young votarist of learn- 
ing, in their turn, to the cloistered Close of St. Patrick’s 
University. St. Paul’s gate closes on the ambitious 
aspirant for the high degree of Doctor; and the son 
of the wild father, who disdained to dwell between 
stone walls, “and could never be taken while the 
leaves were on the trees,” submits to the seclusion of 
the sanctuary of learning, and probably qualifies for 
the Cardinal’s hat,—the future “ Legate O’Heany” 
of some discerning Pope. 

Contributions and donations continued to flow 
from the clergy and wealthy laymen, to the support 
of this first collegiate seminary. The Duke of Cla- 
rence, when he visited Ireland, granted to its support, 
in 1364, the advowson of the church of Stacallen, 
for the endowment of a divinity lecturer. 

The provincial Synod, held in Dublin in 1496, 
ratified all the donations and privileges made in its 
favour; and proofs of the support and protection 
granted to this early Roman Catholic precursor of 
the Protestant University of the Holy Trinity, 
are to be found in rolls and documents, still ex- 
tant. The dissolution of all religious establishments 
swept away at “one fell swoop” the first Irish Uni- 
versity, beyond the power of future sovereigns or 
the short re-action of Catholicism to restore it. One 
of the principal motives urged by Philip and Mary, 
for restoring the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s itself, 
was “ the necessity of re-establishing its University,” 
for (as the Queen sets forth in the charter,) “she 
looked to its restoration, that the youth of the nation 
might thereby be instructed in civility and the rules 
of moral virtue.” Other attempts were made after 
the restoration of St. Patrick’s, for the re-establish- 
ment of this favourite and national University ; the 
last, under the Lieutenantship of Sir Henry Sidney, 
one of Ireland’s best governors; and his speech in 
the Irish Parliament on the subject, in reply to 
Staniehurst the Speaker’s advocacy of its restoration, 
is a most curious and interesting document. t 

Wealth and power continued to be conferred 





* Rol. Pat. 32 Edward III. 
and Campion, p. 133. 


t See Staniehurst 








by contributions to St. Patrick’s Cathedral during 
the progress of the 14th and 15th century. In 1431, 
Archbishop Richard Talbot de Malahide instituted 
a new corporation within the Cathedral, consisting 
of six minor canons, and six choristers, and for the 
support of this musical body,* he allowed the tithes 
of the Parish of Swords. 

From the 13th to the middle of the 16th century 
the mural magnificence and moral importance of the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick, its Deans and its Chapter, 
went on increasing in power and splendour. It ex- 
hibited, in the rude and contentious times in which 
itrose and flourished, a state within a state—a capital 
within a capital—a haven of peace and learning 
and harmony, when all without the lofty wall of its 
consecrated precincts was storm and discord and 
barbarous ignorance. Those “ precincts” were filled 
with castles, manses, towers, gardens, and orchards. 
“Great merchants resided formerly within its 
closes,” states a representation made to the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council! In 1620 the Dean and 
Chapter, the canons and choristers, lived with 
sumptuosity, and in the enjoyment of an incipient 
civilization, unknown to the rude, unlettered Lords 
of the Pale, undreamed of by the semi-barbarous 
Irish chiefs of the high surrounding mountains of 
Dublin and Wicklow! The close of St. Patrick 
was separated from the suburb of the metropolis by 
a high and ample wall, closed with three ponderous 
gates, watched by salaried porters.¢ This wall con- 
tained within its circuit the Archiepiscopal Paiace, 
and the manses of the dignitaries and prebends— 
the halls and dormitories of the canons and vicars 
choral—and the canons’ cloisters, which raised their 
Saxon arches along the north and south-west side of 
the Cathedral. 

The Inquisitions made in 1546 represent those 
hermit manses to be castles, with orchards and gar- 
dens. The Chancellor’s manse is described to be a 
“ Tower, with three gardens, and one orchard sur- 
rounding it;” that of the minor canons, situate in 
the north close, was a castle with a hall, seven bed- 
chambers, and other edifices! The vicars-choral 
manse had its hall, kitchen, sixteen bed chambers, 
and a garden, with “their college in the south 
cloister.” 

The Dean of Dublin’s manse, within the precincts, 
too, was a tower called “ Castle Ragge,” with a mes- 
suage, garden, and other edifices. But the residence, 
like the temporal and spiritual power, of the mighty 
Dean of St. Patrick’s was sumptuous, and his pos- 
sessions immense. His demesne was called Dean’s 
Rath, or “ Court” : his manse was a castle, a capital 
messuage, with gardens, and other necessary edifices, 
says the Inquisition of the Lord Cromwell in 1537. 
In the midst of all these towers and gardens rose the 
ancient and splendid Cathedral itself, which Sir James 
Ware declares “to have been,” (even in his time, 
when the lapse of ages and the havock of refor- 
mation have laid low so many of our architectural 
glories,) “ for extent, compass, beauty, and magnifi- 
cence of structure, preferable to all other cathedrals 
of the kingdom.” 

The choir was then still covered with its curious 
stone roof, painted of an azure colour, and inlaid 
with stars of gold.t The vaults and aisles were sup- 
ported by forty great pillars, distant from each other 
eleven feet, and formed in acute angles: the extreme 
walls were supported by buttresses, and indented 
with niches, furnished with images of saints; and 
“traces of a hundred windows” were discovered 
during repairs made in the 17th century. || 

From such descriptions, preserved in the Inquisi- 
tions of later times, St. Patrick's Cathedral, its pre- 
cincts, closes, gardens, orchards, and castles, all 
inclosed within its massy wall, must have re- 
sembled in outline, if not in detail, an eastern 
harem ; and, shut in as it was from the rude conten- 
tious world beyond—with its cloistered solitudes, its 
collegiate library, its harmonious choir, its monu- 





* Dean Swift, who had considerable knowledge of the 
antiquities of his Cathedral, asserted that the right of con- 
ferring degrees still existed in his Chapter. 

+ These gates stood at the head of the present Patrick’s 
Street, Bride Street, and Kevin’s Street, hence called 
Kevin's Port. 

t See Dudley Loftus’s description in 1668. He prefers 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral to most of the churches in England. 

|| When it was found necessary to remove the ancient 
and curious stone roof then falling into decay. 














mental imagery—it must have exhibited a sort of 
monastic Eden in external forms and advantages. In 
moral combinations, and the spiritual and legal rights 
of its inmates, it gives the most singular and graphic 
impression of the power of the Church in times when 
the Church was a great state engine, and, like the 
Greek philosopher’s definition of the soul—* the all 
in all, and all in every part” of human society. 
[To be continued.) 








ON AN ALBUM, 
An Album !_prythee what is it ?— 
A book I always shun ; 
Kept to be filled with others’ wit, 
By people who have none. 
G. D. 





A FAULT OF AUTHORS. 


Autnors are like sheep, they run after one an- 
other without knowing why or wherefore ; or they are 
like fowls in a farm-yard, when they see one pick- 
ing, away they all scamper to the same spot to see 
what they can get. But this does not answer; the 
great charm with the public is novelty. They who 
do not remember when Walter Scott was bearing 
away the palm as a poet, can scarcely form an idea 
of the myriads of metrical romances which then is- 
sued from the press: the multitude of frogs in Pha- 
raoh’s court was nothing compared with the multi- 
tude of metrical romances. Half the printing paper 
that was made, was used to print metrical romances 
upon. If you went into a bookseller’s shop and took 
up a book at random, ten to one it was a metrical 
romance. ° It was a regular piece of fun on the first 
day of the month to readin the Monthly or Critical 
Review a capital cutting up of a gross of metrical 
romances. If any one has in his possession now a 
trunk that was made about five and twenty years ago, 
and can make out, amid the spots of blue and yel- 
low with which the paper is daubed, the printing un- 
derneath, he will be almost sure to find a metrical 
romance, Ifa schoolboy bought a lollypop, he was 
sure of a stanza of metrical romance into the bargain. 
How many metrical romances were written and never 
printed is impossible to say, or even to conjecture ; 
it would be as fruitless to imagine it, as it would be 
to form an idea of the number of possible flies in a 
hot summer. 

The same spirit still pervades the world of letters; 
if an author produces anything that is successful, 
he is followed by a swarm of imitators who do 
the same thing over again, and marvel that it does 
not take as it did at first. Now this is very much as 
if a cook should send up to table a well-dressed tur- 
bot, and when that was relished,and readily devoured, 
he should forthwith be imitated by a scullion sending 
up to the same party a Dutch plaice,and then marvel- 
ling that it was not as eagerly swallowed as the tur- 
bot. Just as Walter Scott was imitated in metrical 
romance, so was Lord Byron followed in Childe 
Haroldism. It would be kind in any lover of mirth, 
who should wish to contribute to the merriment of 
his great grandchildren, to collect two or three 
bushels of that cloudimoodigrimmodesperando stuff, 
which was manufactured by Lord Byron’s imitators. 
It was wonderful what tricks men, women, and chil- 
dren then played with the English language ! They 
melted it down into groans, and grumblings, and 
sentimentalities, and miserable mockeries of misery, 
till it looked as if one half the world had nothing to 
do but to groan, and the other half nothing to do 
but to buy the said groans hot-pressed. The thing 
is pretty well gone by now; but about ten or a dozen 
years ago, if a young gentleman could but persuade 
himself that he was the most important and ill-used 
being on the face of the earth, that the sun and the 
moon, the planets and the stars, the houses and the 
trees, the church and the steeple,and all good people, 
had conspired together against him,—if he could but 
get hold of a silent sorrow, and a curl of the lip, he 
was the very pink of poets; he was lost in admira- 
tion of himself, and was vastly inclined to think that 
all the world had nothing else to do than to think 
and talk about him. 

Presently that crotchet passed away ; young gen- 
tlemen cannot afford to be miserable if they do not get 
paid for it, and so they left off groans, and sighs, and 
mysteries, and they took to following Walter Scott 
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again in unmetrical romances: they pounced upon 
Goldsmith’s History of England,and snipped it up into 
historical romances ; they were presently all learned 
antiquarians, and they all said—“ Gramercy, Mis- 
tress Alice, thou shalt have a cup of Malvoisie !” 
And they called their night-caps morions, and they 
entertained the town with divers passages of arms ; 
and the Herald’s office was forced to be double 
locked, for fear that it might be broken into and 
plundered by the glorious army of historical ro- 
mancers. Poor Oliver Cromwell and Charles the 
First could not rest in their graves, and the world 
was beginning to doubt whether they were not as 
unreal personages as Puss in Boots or Cinderella. 
But there has been, and perhaps we may still say 
that there is, another vein, for imitative genius to— 
what shall we say ?—not exhaust, for it isempty, and 
always has been—but to prate about—viz. fashion- 
able life. We are daily looking to see announced a 
Society for the promotion of fashionable knowledge: 
it will, of course, put forth its information by the 
pennyworth every Saturday morning; and really 
the Penny Fashionable Novelist would be a taking 
title. There could be no want of materials, for they 
are supplied by the events of every day; and the 
editor would have nothing to do but to “catch the 
manners living as they rise.” As for titles, they 
might be had in abundance: * Piccadilly, a novel in 
three vols.’; ‘Hyde Park Corner, a novel in three 
vols.’; * St. James’s Street, a novel in three vols.’; 
* Bond Street, a novel in three vols.’; * Grosvenor 
Square, a novel in three vols.’; and things would be 
come to a pretty pass, if publishers could find titles, 
and authors could not find books to them. If this 
hint of ours be not taken, we know not what general 
topics can next be taken up, for there is nothing at 
this time peculiarly prominent in the literary world 
to draw the host of imitators. Literature is now 
fairly a republic ; it has no king or ruler, and every 
one does that which is right in his own eyes; but, 
unluckily, that which is right in an author's eyes, is 
not always right in the eyes of other people, and 
many a genius is left in the awful minority of one. 
Well, what is to be done? Imitators must have 
some one to imitate,and who is now to be imitated ? 
Here is a throne to be let ; here stands Fame with an 
empty trumpet in her hand—whose name shall fill it? 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
As . 

Somp two years since we took leave to recom. 
mend a plan, common in many continental cities, 
for the cncouragement of art—namely, by co-opera- 
tion and subscription to raise a fund for the pur- 
chase of works of art, the works so purchased to be 
subsequently disposed of by lot or otherwise among 
the subscribers. We even proceeded further, and 
addressed letters to some half-dozen influential per- 
sons on the subject: but the unceasing labour of our 
life compelled us to devote our time and thoughts to 
other, and, personally, more urgent matters—and, 
having sown the seed, to rest content in the hope 
that it had fallen on good soil, and would some 
day bear fruit. We have since heard, and with 
great satisfaction, that Associations of this nature 
have been formed in Liverpool, Manchester, and 
Edinburgh ; and that, in the latter city alone, more 
than 700/., thus raised, was last year expended in the 
purchase of pictures by Scottish artists; and we may 
now announce that, by the exertions principally of 
Mr. Dominick Colnaghi, a like Society has been 
at last established in London, and that nearly three 
hundred gentlemen have already put down their 
names as subscribers. Some extracts from the Rules 
of the Society will best explain its nature and ob- 
jects :—* The funds of the Society, after paying the 
expenses of management, and forming a reserved 
fund of 10 per cent. on the sums subscribed for the 
purposes mentioned in No. IV., shall be applied in 
the purchase of Original Works, the genuine pro- 
perty of British Artists, sent by them for sale to the 
Public Exhibitions in London, such Works to be 
afterwards disposed of by lot amongst the Subscribers 
at a General Meeting. Each Subscriber to be entitled 
to one chance for each guinea subscribed.—The re- 
served fund before mentioned, shall be applied, under 
the direction of the Committee, in the purchase of 
Works of British Artists, to be presented to, and 
placed in, some Church, Public Building, or Insti- 





tution, with the view of exciting public admiration, 
and promoting the cultivation of the higher class of 
art.—The selection of the Works for purchase, and 
the general management of the affairs of the Society, 
shall be conducted by a Committee of Sixteen Sub- 
scribers, not being artists by profession, to include 
three Trustees, in whose names the funds of the So- 
ciety shall be placed, and a Secretary.” The imme- 
diate advantage of such Associations—the annual ex- 
penditure of money in the purchase of works of art, 
is obvious enough ; but this, in our opinion, is their 
least merit. They tend necessarily to awaken an 
interest in art in thousands who have hitherto been 
forced to consider it as a luxury, in which the rich 
only could indulge—to diffuse a knowledge of art, 
and thereby raise the standard of public judgment, 
which, after all, is the best encouragement that can 
be given to art ;—for genius must labour for bread ; 
and, to win it, must paint up or down to the taste 
of the patron and the public. We heartily hope, 
therefore, that all who really desire to encourage 
art, who know and feel its moral influence on Society, 
will enrol their names among the subscribers. 

Weare most happy to announce, that The Durand 
Vases, a magnificent collection of Etruscan vases, 
which, we have been informed, exceeds in beauty 
and value those purchased of Sir William Hamilton, 
some years since, for the British Museum, has lately 
been obtained for that national repository by a 
special grant from the Treasury. 

It seems almost superfluous to announce the death 
of any of the great foreign musicians, as they have 
the habit of coming to life again within a fortnight 
after our lament has been uttered, or we should ex- 
press our sorrow at hearing of the death of Reicha, 
the celebrated contrapuntist—perhaps most gene- 
rally known as a composer by his concerted pieces 
for wind instruments. There is a rumour abroad, 
that Mendelssohn is coming over for a short time: 
we hope that he will give us a public opportunity of 
hearing him. 

The anniversary meeting of the Literary Fund 
Society, which took place on Wednesday last, went 
off with unusual spirit. His Grace the Duke of So- 
merset was in the chair; among the company pre- 
sent were, the Moulvee from Oude, Colonel Ga- 
lindo, Baron Von Raumer, Sir Roger Greisley, M.P., 
the Hon. A. Trevor, M.P., the Hon. Randal Plun- 
ket, M.P., Mr. Beaumont, M.P., Mr. Emmerson 
Tennant, M.P.,Mr. Forbes, M.P., Mr. Vesey, M.P., 
Serjeant Talfourd, M.P., Mr. Sheriff Salomons, Mr. 
Sheridan Knowles, Lieut. Holman, the traveller, 
Allan Cunningham, Father Prout, H. B., Mr. Ains- 
worth, Mr. Lover, and many other well-known lite- 
rary men; and, we add with satisfaction, and as a 
proof of the growing interest in favour of this ex- 
cellent Institution, that many literary ladies were in 
the gallery, and, when the subscriptions were an- 
nounced, their names were found in the record, and 
received with the enthusiasm so well merited. The 
contributions altogether, we believe, amounted to 
nearly 400/., including a munificent donation from Mr. 
Wentworth Beaumont, Member for Northumber- 
land, of twenty guineas annually. 

The Société Frangaise de Statistique Universelle 
of Paris have elected Lady Morgan an Honorary 
Member, and have voted her a silver medal of 
honour, as announced in the following letter from 
the President of the Conseil d’Administration :— 

[ TRANSLATION. | 

Mapam,—I felicitate myself in having the honour of 
informin you, that the Société Francaise Statistique Uni- 
verselle have awarded you a Medal of Honour, in testi- 
mony of its esteem for your useful works. The Society 
hopes that you will be sensible of this just recompense, and 
that it may assist in encouraging you to continue those 
efforts, which, while they honour your own existence, re- 
commend you to public consideration. I am happy, in 
this instance, to be the organ of the sentiments of the So- 
ciety ; and I beg of you to believe the assurance of the 
distinguished consideration with which I have the honour 
to be, Madam, 

Your humble and obedient servant, 
The President of the Council of Administration, 


ib Cesar Moreau. 
A Lady Morgan, née Sydney Owenson. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of PICTURES und ANCIENT 
MASTERS of the ITALIAN, SPANISH, FLEMISH, and 
DUTCH SCHOOLS, including two of the celebrated Murillo’s 
from Marshal Soult’s Collection, which His Grace the Duke 0} 
Sutherland has most liberally allowed the Directors to exhibit 
for the benefit of the Institution, is open daily, from 10 in the 

orning till 6 in the Bvening— famietion 1s. ; Catalogue 1s. 

ILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

RAFFAELLE URBINO.—NintH Exuisition.—The Public 
are respectfully informed that the present extraordinary dis. 
play ofthe Works of this Prince of Painters will continue on 

Jiew during the present Month. Ad ls. ; Catal 6d. 

THE TENTH EXHIBITION, consisting of 100 Drawings by 
MIcHAEL ANGELO, will opEN early in Juty. This will termi. 
nate the Exhibitions of the Lawrence Gallery. 

i . & A. WOODBURN, 





112, St. Martin’s-lane. 8 
Under the immediate Patronage of Her Most Gracious 





Majesty. 

THE EXHIBITION of the NEW WATER-COLOUR §0. 
CIETY, Exerer Havt, Strand, is NOW OPEN from 9 o’clock 
untildusk. Admittance, Is. ; Catalogues, 04. 

JAMES FAHEY, Secretary, 


DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

Just Oren, TWO PICTURES, painted by Le Chevalier 
Bouton. The Subjects are, the VILLAGE of ALAGNA, in 
Piedmont, and the INTERIOR of the CHURCH of SANTA 
CROCE, at Florence. The Village is first seen by. moonlight, 
surrounded by its peaked mountains, with a lake in the fore- 

round, formed by the melting of the snow ; the lights from the 

stant houses are reflected upon its surface ;—the avalanches 
sweeping from their lofty summits, overwhelm the village. The 
om day reveals the scene of desolation; and the simple 
spire alone remains as evidence of what hath been, The merits 
of the second Picture, the Interior of the Church of Santa Croce, 
at Florence, are so well known as to render detail unnecessary ; 
—it exhibits all the effects of light and shade, from noon-day 
till midnight.—Open from 10 till 5. 











SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

June 9.—Francis Baily, Esq., V.P.and Treasurer, 
in the chair.— William Sands Cox, Esq. was admitted 
a Fellow. 

The following papers were read—viz. 1. The con- 
cluding part of Mr. Christie’s paper, entitled ‘ Dis. 
cussion of the Magnetical Observations made by 
Captain Back, R.N., during his late Arctic Expedi- 
tion.” 2. On the safety-valve of the right ventricle 
of the heart in man, and on the gradations of the 
same apparatus in the mammalia and in birds; by 
J. W. King, Esq.; communicated by Thomas Bell, 
Esq. F.R.S. 3. Some account of the appearances 
of the solar spots, as seen from Hereford, on the 15th 
and 16th of May, 1836, during and after the solar 
eclipse; by Henry Lawson, Esq. in a letter to, and 
communicated by, Sir Henry Ellis, K.G.H. 4. The 
brain of the Negro compared with that of the 

European and the Ourang-outang; by Frederick 
Tiedemann, M.D., Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the University of Heidelberg, and Foreign 
Member of the Royal Society. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

June 4.—Sir Alexander Johnstone, Vice-Presi- 
dent, in the chair. 

John Tytler, Esq. of the Bengal Medical Service, 
read an analysis and translation made by him, of 
certain specimens of a Persian work, on mathematics 
and astronomy, compiled by a Maulavi named 
Ghulém Hussain. The Maulavi had been intro- 
duced to Mr. Tytler, at Calcutta, in the character of 
a great mathematician and astronomer, and was then 
in the service of Mirz4 Khan Bahadur, the Mahé- 
raja of Takaree, in Behar. He informed Mr. Tytler 
that he had compiled the work under the patronage 
of the Maharajé, who had supplied him with a sum 
of money to publish it at one of the lithographic 
presses at Calcutta; and that about one hundred 
pages had been printed. His object in applying to 
Mr. Tytler was to solicit him to recommend his work 
to the Government Education Committee. The 
Maulavi stated, that ft would comprehend about 
900 closely-written quarto pages. Its title is‘ The 
Bahadur Khénian Collection.’ Mr. Tytler considered 
that the author’s knowledge of the subjects upon 
which he had treated was very extensive; and that 
his work deserved the patronage, not only of the 
Government of British India, but even of all scien- 
tific bodies in this country. 





GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

June 8.—Mr. Lyell, President, in the chair—A 
notice respecting a piece of recent wood, partly pe- 
trified by carbonate of lime, with some remarks on 
fossil woods, which it has suggested, by Charles 
Stokes, Esq., was first read. 

This specimen of recent wood, stated to be com- 
mon beech, and to come from a Roman aqueduct in 
the Principality of Lippe, the Buckeberg, was pro- 
cured for the author by Mr. Heuland. 

t is principally in the state of very old dry wood, 
but the horizontal section exhibits several insulated 
parts, in which the wood has been replaced by carbo- 
nate of lime. These altered portions are irregularly 
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circular, generally about one-eighth of an inch in 
diameter, and extend through the whole thickness 
of the specimen (an inch) in separate perpendicular 
columns. The ligneous structure is distinctly visible 
in the carbonate of lime, and the vessels ere even 
more perfect in form and size in those parts than in 
that which is unchanged, as if the petrifaction had 
taken place while the wood was in sound condition, 
and the remaining part had since contracted. 

Mr. Stokes then described a specimen of silicified 
wood, from Antigua, and of calcareous wood, from 
Allen Bank in Berwickshire, in both of which the 
petrifying process apparently commenced at several 
detached points ; but, instead oftubes passing through 
the whole thickness of the specimen, the insulated 
portions consist either of irregular spheres, or of 
elongated bodies, not exceeding three-eighths of an 
inch in length. In these instances the ligneous struc- 
ture is also best preserved in the parts which were 
first altered; and it appears, that the process of mi- 
neralization was then suspended in both cases, and 
afterwards renewed, for, in the Antigua specimen, 
though the general mass is composed of silex, yet 
the vessels are contracted in the same manner as in 
the Buckeberg wood; and notwithstanding that 
from Allen Bank consists entirely of carbonate of 
lime, all structure is entirely wanting, except in the 
detached spherical points. 

With respect to the circumstances under which 
the petrifying process was commenced, Mr. Stokes 
is of opinion, that they were not the same in the re- 
cent as in the fossil specimens. In the latter in- 
stances he conceives that the whole of the wood was 
penetrated by a saturated solution of mineral mat- 
ter in a state at which crystallization was about to 
commence, and that the silex or lime, obeying the 
ordinary laws of affinity, aggregated simultaneously 
around several detached nuclei; but, in regard to 
the specimen from the Roman aqueduct, he states, 
that a different explanation is necessary, for he can- 
not imagine that the vertical tubes passing entirely 
through the wood, could have been produced by the 
whole mass being penetrated by the calcareous solu- 
tion. He is unacquainted with the situation in which 
it was found ; but he suggests, that if it formed a por- 
tion of a pile, the water, percolating through the 
masonry, might have conducted calcareous matter to 
separate points, as is frequently shown in the stalac- 
tites which form in the arches of bridges or the roofs 
of vaults; and if the wood were in a moist state, the 
fibres would conduct the carbonate of lime along 
their whole extent. 

These details were followed by an account of the 
petrified recent nuts of Belfast Lough, and of partly 
petrified wood and nuts from near Ferry-bridge, and 
the paper concluded with some general observations 
on the silicified woods of Antigua, and on the diffi- 
culties which attend an attempt to explain the means 
by which the mineralization was effected. 

Sir Philip Grey Egerton, Bart., then read a notice 
on the structure of the neck of the Ichthyosaurus. 
It is not possible, without illustrations, to enable our 
readers to understand clearly the anatomical details 
of this paper. In a former communication, on the 
same subject, the author pointed out, for the first 
time, that the Atlas and Axis of the Ichthyosaurus 
are united, and strengthened by additional bones 
appended to their lower surface. In pursuing his 
researches, he has ascertained that the union of these 
vertebrie is not the result of age, for he has obtained 
a specimen less than half an inch in diameter, in 
which they are as firmly united as in another ex- 
ceeding six inches. In only one instance has he 
been able by force to separate the two joints; and in 
specimens which have been worn down, and polished, 
he has ascertained that though externally there was 
a regular line of separation, yet that internally there 
was no trace of any division, the cancelli passing re- 
gularly from the Atlas to the Axis. After a minute 
detail of the bones forming the neck, Sir Philip 
Egerton concluded, by showing how admirably they 
were adapted to the wants of the animal. 

Professor Sedgwick afterwards gaye an account of 
the Whitehaven and adjacent Coal-fields. In a 
former paper, by himself and Mr. Williamson Peile, 
the limestone on the northern flank of the central 
Cumbrian mountain was described ; and in this, as- 
sisted by the practical knowledge of that gentleman, 
Professor Sedgwick detailed the structure of the 





coal-fields, the faults by which they are affected, | 
and the changes in the principal beds, presented in 
different pits. The coal measures consist as usual of 
indefinite alternations of sandstone, shale, and coal, | 
divided into two great series; one including the beds 
wrought in the Whitehaven and Workington fields, 
the other those which occur beneath that system. 
In the former, the total thickness of the strata is 
said to be from 1000 to 1100 feet, containing, at 
least, 30 bands of coal, three of which, the Bannock, | 
the Main, and the Six Quarter, are distinguished by 
their richness. The lower system is worked in the | 
Harrington field, and includes many valuable seams | 
of coal, locally called the Metal band, the two feet, 
the three feet, the four feet, and the Udale. The | 
faults by which the whole country is traversed are so 
numerous and complicated, as to render description | 
impossible; but Prof. Sedgwick mentioned several | 
extraordinary instances of the best planned mining 
operations having been rendered fruitless by them. | 
This being the last evening of the Session, the 
Society adjourned at its close to the 2nd of November. 
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FINE ARTS 
LAWRENCE GALLERY—RAFFAEL DESIGNS. 

Ar some future time, what a triumph it will be 
for those who have seen the Lawrence collection of 
Drawings, when the possibility of seeing them has, | 
perhaps, for ever passed away from England! The | 
Raffael series, once on the point of being secured for 
our National Gallery, is now, we are told by the 
proprictors, not to adorn that establishment, as the | 
Trustees will only give what Sir Thomas would have 
taken after his death, and what neither he nor 
Messrs. Woodburn would think of accepting while 
alive. Sir Thomas bequeathed his “ Drawings,” at 
a third of their value, to the nation; but is it to 
be expected, that when this present was refused, 
the ‘Trustees should have it offered them again, 
made over to them a second time in a living testa- 
ment by the printsellers who bought the collection 
as a mercantile speculation ? No! if we now wish to 
purchase it, we must pay the price of our parsimo- 
nious refusal aforesaid; we must buy the Drawings 
at their fuil value, instead of at less than half. Suck 
is the result of our wonderful prudence! Had not 
Montaigne reason enough to say, “ it is by no means 
the folly of men which I laugh at, but their wis- 
dom”? However, as to the Raffaelles: they are the 
most interesting series of the whole collection yet 
submitted to public notice. It is true Raffael does 
not appear so pre-eminent with the pen or the wash 
as the pencil or fresco; both in this collection and 
others we have seen, his drawings scarcely can be 
said to rival those of other great masters, such as 
Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, &c.; but here, at least, 
their number, and illustrative nature, no less than 
their real merits, combine to place them, as a series, 
highest in the scale of those yet exhibited, and per- 
haps lower only than those to come, viz. the draw- 
ings by Buonarotti. We shall proceed to point out 
such as may be worthiest the dilettante’s attention. 
No. 1, a Portrait of the Artist; very like the terra 
cotta bust in the Glyphtothek of Munich, also deno- 
minated a portrait of Raffuel, and, we believe, with 
as little foundation as is this beautiful drawing. 
Query : does so much breadth of manner belong to 
Rafiael’s pencil, at the age indicated by this portrait ? 
No. 4, Adoration of the Shepherds ; « model for the 
Vatican picture, and more valuable, inasmuch as 
more assuredly by the hand of Raffael. No. 5, Four 
Warriors; interesting for the Peruginesque, early 
grace, almost girlish, which inspired the youthful 
genius of Sanzio. It is also an exquisite sample of 
workmanship with that delicate instrument—the sil- 
ver point. No. 6, a Saint on his Knees, with help- 
less, heaven-turned look, full of martyrlike resigna- 
tion and expression. It might be that of a St. Ste- 
phen lapidated. The late William Young Ottley 
says, in his ‘School of Design,’ that although a per- 
formance of Raffael when very young, he scarcely 
knows the drawing made by him at a more advanced 
age, for which he would have exchanged it. No. 7, 


ee | 





the Sister of Raffael ; who knows anything about the 
sister of Raffael? we cannot well authenticate even 
his own likeness. This admirable study with the 
point seems rather to be taken from the Peruginesque 
model for Madonnas, and particularly for one in a 
picture ascribed to Pietro, which belonged to the 
Hon. T. Greville. No. 12, Virgin and Child; Raf- 
fael is here still in the school of Perugino and 
perfect simplicity. Ideal beauty, however, begins 
to dawn upon the mind hitherto content with the 
light of pure nature, and of religious feeling. No. 14, 
Nymphs and Tritons, placed out of its chronological 
order, as evidently pertaining to an advanced period 
of the artist’s education, when his outline became 
full, and he had obtained free command of his pencil. 
The composition exquisitely graceful and poetic. 
No. 18, Head of a Saint; cutting a little too much 
upon the ground ; its sanguine look of adoration was 
derived from the same school ( Perugino’s) as that self- 
same hardness of manner. No. 19, a most instructive 
sheet of Studies. No.21,a Holy Family; of peculiar 
interest, as the first thought for the celebrated Staf- 
ford picture, once in the Orleans Gallery. Nos. 24 
and 25, supply one among the numberless proofs of 
those wonderful pains undergone by Raffael, as well 
as every other first-rate genius of the art, through 
real enthusiasm for his object; we, who rely so much 
on our inspiration, could never think of descending to 
the mechanical means of success which those great 
workmen, Michael Angelo, Leonardo, and Raffael, 
found requisite. What is the consequence? Why, 
in comparison with their glory, despicability. No, 25 
presents us with the figures of No. 24, drawn from 
the skeleton, to attain perfect anatomical precision. 
This is but another glimpse at the spirit which led 
Michael to go through a twelve years’ apprentice- 
ship in the dissecting room, whereby he entailed 
upon himself ill-health, and immortality! No, 26, 
Lament over the Saviour, bears little or no resem- 
blance to the Borghese ‘ Entombment’ (for which 
the catalogue calls it a design), but would have 
made a still finer work, as the composition is much 
superior (not making a secondary figure principal), 
and the expression still deeper. Nothing, indeed, 
can surpass the profound anguish of the St. John, or 
the agony of the Mother. All the other Marys are 
of perfect grace and beauty, while the design, colour, 
and clair-obscure promise one of the noblest possible 
works, which, with such a drawing, we can hardly 
regret was never executed. No. 37, a few scratches, 
somewhat in the shape of a Holy Family, being 
perhaps the most miraculous piece of handiwork 
here, but we do not expect the novice to admire it. 
No. 47, The Pest ; delicacy of finish, and elaboration 
which the superficial would never deem the secret 
of the grandiose frescos at the Vatican. Yet are all 
these contained in the little sheet of workmanship 
before us! But let us wait till we see the drawings 
of Michael Angelo, and then hear what the adorers 
of the slap-dash style, so much in vogue at present, 
have to say against elaboration. No. 51, Massacre 
of the Innocents ; preparative drawing, with the figures 
yet undraped, but, from that very circumstance, 
perhaps, an air of more precipitation, confusion, and 
horrid surprise is thrown over the scene. No. 59, a 
Venus, from the fresco of the Farnesina Palace ; a 
superb design, and moreover showing the artist's 
fidelity to his model, whose face he has copied, 
though by no means that of a Venus, except in the 
Pantheon of Caffraria. No. 52, the Covenant of the 
Rainbow ; Noah and sonskneeling beside the stranded 
ark, while the paternal Saviour points to the celestial 
sign of his compassion, is perfectly sublime, from the 
tremendous solitude and nakedness of the compo- 
sition. More poetry imbues this sketch than any 
other in the series. No. 61, Study of a Female. All of 
Michael Angelo’s usual greatness, and more than his 
rather unusual beauty; but the broad Sibylline bo- 
som is, in fact, a plagiarism from Michael, and was 
not retained by his imitator when he painted this 
head in the * Heliodorus.” No. 67, Melpomene, a 
study for the * Parnassus,’ where, however, the 
Muse’s front face is shown with a much less happy 
effect than results from this tournure of her profile, 
so harmonious with the lines of her movement. 
Grandeur and elegance distinguish the noble form, 
which its drapery suggests, or reveals, of finest pro- 
portions. No. 70, Study of two Figures, for the 
‘School of Athens ;’ another most superb specimen 
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of the metal point. But its workmanship, however 
exquisite, is still less to be admired than the infinite 
grace of the attitudes and movement. A beard on 
the descending figure has not improved its beauty in 
the fresco. Nos, 72 and 74, Studies, for two figures 
in the ‘ Burning of the Borgo,’ give a much higher 
notion of Raffael’s design than the frescos them- 
selves, which were either never painted by him, or 

inted again by some restorer. No. 73, a model 
for the ‘St. Cecilia’ of Bologna, or rather a first 
thought, as many alterations have been made in the 
picture. Among them we may observe proofs of the 
painter's refined judgment—for example, the female 
saint, who here divides our interest with Cecilia, is 
reduced to inanimate beauty on the canvas, that she 
may not distract attention—St. Paul leans upon the 
sword militant more firmly—the angelic choir is 
fuller—and other instruments lie scattered at the de- 
spairing musician’s feet. No. 74, Head of the Horse 
in Heliodorus. Mr. Ottley remarks, that it “ can only 
be compared to the finest remains of ancient Greek 
art,” which is, perhaps, not altogether untrue, if ab- 
stract perfection alone be spoken of; but if it mean 
that any similitude of style exists, we must demur. 
This head, we submit, wholly belongs to the modern, 
picturesque, or somewhat caricato style, as distin- 
guished from the classic, symmetrical, and chastened, 
which is seen in the Elgin marbles, for example. 
Our opinion consists, nevertheless, with all but the 
very highest admiration of the drawing before us— 
an admiration we can concede to Grecian art solely. 
No. 75, Portrait of Timoteo della Vite ; of an excel- 
lence that almost levels all distinction between 
drawing and painting. It resembles the beautiful 
gray portrait of ‘Castiglione,’ in the Louvre. No. 
77, The Madonna del Pesce of Spain; a model for 
unembarrassed economy of style in composition, and 
is itself a picture to the engraving by Mare Antonio, 
which but feebly reflects it, though from the most 
spirited burin ever known. Nos. 83, 85, 86, 87, 88, 
89, designs for the Loggie ; invaluable, as the frescos 
are by other hands, we need not add, far less won- 
der-working than his own. No. 84, Study, for the 
‘School of Athens ;’ consummate in design, although 
it appears, from the different members being re- 
drawn, that our artist had, by some mistake, viewed 
his model from too low a situation. No. 90, Sporting 
Boys; a sport to Raffael perhaps, but our despair. It 
is superlative. No. 94, a design for the Burning 
Bush; executed with a mastery, quite Michaelan- 
giolesque, at least in the left arm of the principal 
figure. Nos. 95 and 97, Studies, for the ‘ Attila’ 
and ‘ Battle of Ostia,’ frescos in the Vatican : well 
worth notice, as differing much, and sometimes judi- 
ciously, from the pictures, Engravingsby Volpatoare 
hung in the next room, with which the amateur may 
compare them. No. 99, dpostolic Head, in the ‘'Trans- 
figuration’: very fine. No. 100, study of a Female 
Head, in the same; of yet grander expression and 
style. Various other drawings merit, perhaps, as 
much commendation, had we space for it. A splen- 
didly-coloured fragment, in distemper, hangs upon 
the left wainscot, above the designs, and crowns this 
magnificent Exhibition. 














MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 


The MISSES ESSEX respectfully announce that their MORN- 
ING CONCERT will take place on THURSDAY, June 16th, 
1836, at the Residence of Madame Cellini, No. 17, MANCHESTER 
STREET, Manchester-square. To commence at 2 0'clock pre- 
cisely. The following eminent Professors have kindly promised 
their valuable assistance :—Vocal: Madame Sala, Miss Birch, 
Miss Cooper, Miss Lanza, and Madame Cellini; Mr. Braham, 
Mr. Bennett, and. Mr. Wilson, Mr. Shrivall, Mr. G. Lejeune, 
Mr. Roche, and Signor Brizzi.—Instrumental Solo Performers : 
Violoncello, Mr. Lindley ; Grand Pianoforte, Miss Essex ; Harp, 
Miss M. A. Essex; Conductor, Signor Cittadini.—Tickets (7s.) 
may be procured of the Misses Essex, 288, Manchester-street, 
Manchester-sguare ; Mr. Chappell, Music-seller, 50, New Bond- 
street ; Mr. Mori, New Bond-street; Mr. Cellini, 315, Oxford- 
street; and of all the principal Music-sellers. 





Kine’s Tueatre.— L’Assedio di Corinto’ was 
revived this day week, with Winter in the part for- 
merly taken by Ivanoff, and Lablache doubly filling 
the place occupied by Giubilei. Both these substi- 
tutions tend to the increased effect of the opera; 
for the delicate tones of Ivanoff were inaudible 
among the trombones, and cymbals, and drums, with 
which Rossini has loaded his score, whereas Winter 
makes his music heard, not ineffectively. As for 
Lablache, no stage, we are sure, was ever trod by a 
figure more imposing, or echoed to a voice more sub- 
lime in its strength, than his in the part of the High 





Priest ; his singing in the great scene in the third 
act was positively stupendous. This fine opera, 
though too noisy, is a most welcome contrast to the 
cloying and characterless sweetness of Bellini. On 
Thursday ‘Marino Faliero? was revived for La- 
blache’s benefit, with great success. Six months’ 
additional labour on the part of its composer, would 
have made this a great work ; the fine broad writing 
and striking dramatic effects it contains, set off, in 
provoking contrast, the flimsy weakness of its recita- 
tives, and the common-place of too many of its me- 
lodies. Grisi was in her best voice ; she was encored 
in the sickly opening duet with Rubini: the latter, 
too, was more than usually dramatic and brilliant in 
his grand aria in the second act,—to our thinking 
the most effective of his songs. As for the bénéficiaire, 
he has made the part his own, and we hope never 
to see any one else attempt it when he has passed 
from the stage. ‘ I Briganti,’ by Mercadante, is said 
to be in rehearsal ; and *‘ Don Giovanni’ is announced 
for Monday week, for the benefit of Madame Puzzi, 
who is to re-appear, for that night only, in the part 
of Zerlina. 





Puituarmonic Sociery.—These Concerts are 
among the few entertainments which we would gladly 
prolong beyond the close of the season ; and, to in- 
crease our regret that no more are to come, the 
Eighth, and last for the present year, which took 
place on Monday, was the most brilliant of the series 
—one of the most brilliant we have ever attended. 
The grand orchestral pieces were Beethoven's sin- 
gular Sinfonia in F, (the scherzo of which was en- 
cored,) and Mozart’s more level Sinfonia in £ flat, 
one of the most melodious of his melodious works ; 
the overtures, Cherubini’s ‘ Les Deux Journées,’ and 
Beethoven’s ‘ Leonora’; in all these the band, led 
by Mr. Loder, and conducted by Mr. Potter, was 
magnificent. M. Ivanoff sung the scena ‘Che ac- 
centi,’ (from ‘ Otello,’) in his best manner. Miss C. 
Novello was successful in a grand air by Mozart; 
but the defects of her articulation appear to us 
to become more and more prominent, in propor- 
tion as her great vocal powers develope themselves; 
she might have been singing Chinese on Monday 
evening, and no one would have known the differ- 
ence. Madame Malibran appeared in the second 
act,—first, in a new cantata by Bishop, the words 
taken from * Paradise Lost,’ which would have been 
heavy and characterless in the mouth of any other 
singer; she afterwards sung the grand duet from 
* Norma,’ with Ivanoff, in her most inspired manner. 
M. Thalberg played one of his own caprices in the 
first act; we much wish to hear him in music of a 
more regular form and direct purpose. M. Ole 
Bull's * Introduzione e Polacca Guerriera,’ in the 
second act, though miserable as music, produced a 
great effect; we have not hitherto heard this very 
clever artist to such great advantage. He must, how- 
ever, cease to be an imitator, before he can occupy 
undisturbed the high position to which injudicious 
friends and flatterers have attempted to thrust him. 

M. Epovarp Scuvtz’s Concert.—This was as- 
suredly one of the best benefit concerts we have yet 
attended, though its scheme contained nothing of 
very striking novelty. But it was a treat to hear 
Mendelssohn’s overture to the ‘ Midsummer Night's 
Dream’ so well played ; and it was a treat to listen 
to Ivanoft’s delicious singing, (we have less occasion 
to speak of the other Italians whom we meet more 
frequently )}—nothing could be more perfect than the 
manner in which he led the slow movement from 
the grand trio in ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ or than the duet 
* Li Marinari,’ sung by himself and Mr. Balfe. We 
must make room, too, for a word of praise of Mali- 
bran’s martial air from ‘Gli Montecchi.’ Perhaps 
we ought to have begun, instead of ending our notice, 
by speaking of M. Schulz’s performance on the piano- 
forte, which was most excellent. He combines bril- 
liancy of execution and delicacy of expression in no 
ordinary degree ; and had an ample opportunity of 
displaying both, in the grand unaccompanied fantasie 
by Thalberg, which he played in the first act. He also 
opened the second act by a duet upon two pianofortes, 
with M. Herz,—the music by the latter. Though 
comparisons are odious, we cannot but say that of 
the two players, we preferred M. Schulz, for his su- 
perior taste and feeling; but the composition offered 
little opportunity for aught save snuff-box brilliancy. 





Haymarket.—A new drama, in two acts, by Mrs, 
Planché, called ‘ The Ransom,’ an anecdote of Mon- 
tesquieu,’ was produced at this house on Thursday, 
It is an adaptation from a French one, but most jue 
diciously altered in its main feature ; the interest, 
which is of a deep and domestic nature, being taken 
from a young man with whom it rests in the original, 
and placed in the more geniai custody of a girl in 
this. When we say that the interest excited is well 
sustained to the end, and that the principal character 
is acted by Miss Ellen Tree, it would seem almost 
superfluous to add, that the most was made of it, 
Give her a part with simple interest attached to it, 
and if she do not give it back with compound, say our 
name is not Atheneum. This Pauline is, in truth, 
a part most naturally conceived, most naturally writ- 
ten, and most naturally acted ; and Miss Tree was 
unanimously called for at the end—not so much, as 
it appeared to us, in compliance with what has now 
become a custom, as that the audience felt that more 
applause was honestly due to her, than their tears 
had allowed them to pay during the performance, 
Mr. James Vining exerted himself most loyally and 
successfully in a part which, from its nature, a selfish 
actor would have grumbled at. The other characters 
were creditably filled, and the piece was deservedly 
successful. What has become of Mr. Poole’s admir- 
ably-written drama, called ‘The Atonement’? Is 
the management so modest as to blush at the idea of 
giving two clever novelties on the same night ? 





MISCELLANEA 

W. Young Ottley—We have read with regret in 
the Literary Gazette, an announcement of the death 
of this gentleman, the Curator of the. Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum, and well known for 
various publications having reference to, or in illus- 
tration of the Fine Arts. 

Euphrates Expedition.—A letter dated &th Feb., 
from an officer connected with this Expedition, has 
appeared in The Dublin Evening Post. As, however, 
subsequent accounts have been received in London, 
it is only interesting for the particulars given of the 
excursions among the Arabs.—* L— and self, with 
Dr. S—, went on an expedition to visit the different 
Arab tribes on both banks of the river, as far as Deer. 
We had great difficulties in making our way, but I 
doubt if there ever was a more interesting expedition. 
Had we not been well armed we should have been 
cut off. For several days we were threatened re- 
peatedly by the fiercest of the tribes of the Desert, 
the * Anaza.’"—Jn the tents of other tribes we would 
meet and converse freely with our enemies. The 
chief would often dine with us, and the next day we 
would go out to fight. One night the chief, Iben 
Dhah, a fine handsome young man, said that God 
had delivered us into his hands, and that he would 
destroy any who would protect us. He had twenty 
spearmen, all mounted on the finest Arab horses, 
L— replied that God had not delivered us unarmed. 
The tent was nearly filled with Arabs, sitting one 
behind the other on three sides, we occupied the 
fourth. When L— had spoken, the chief rose, and, 
followed by his men, left the tent. The next morn- 
ing we had a parley ; L— met the Arabs; I, on my 
knee, with my double barrelled gun, S— with his 
gun resting on my shoulder, both ready to shoot the 
chief and his deputy. We used to make these 
people shake with, our double guns and pistols, each 
of us armed with six barrels. The fair fight was re- 
fused, and we were attacked by a party of twenty, 
who, as a guard, accompanied us, unaware, but not 
unprepared. We beat them off with the loss of one 
man, our groom, shot through the body and arm ; 
however, we managed to bring him off, and he is now 
nearly well. We gained greatly the esteem of these 
people, who live by war, and saved by our influence 
the town of Deer from being destroyed by the Egyp- 
tian troops whom we came upon just as they had 
destroyed a village below that town. These people, 
who had never heard of an Englishman, finding what 
influence we possessed, changed in their manner 
towards us, and on our return treated us with every 
kindness.” 








TO CORRESPONDENTS 
We are greatly obliged to Amicus, but must see the MS. 
before we can decide. It can be left at our office, and 
be returned according to his directions in a few days. 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Sales by Auction. 


SOUTHGATE’S ROOMS. 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, DRAWINGS, AND 
COPPERPLATES. 

UTHGAT 5 & SON, at their Weekly Sale Rooms, 
BY by ectstreet. TH I HIS DAY and MONDAY ; consisting of 
YHE CiITECTURAL BOOKS, DRAW- 
#, wt COPPERPLATES, 
The lute Mr. JOSIAH TA YLOR, 59, High Holborn, 
pursuant to an — of the High Court of Chancery, in the 
cause Taylor v. Scrivens: 

Including the Stock, Coppers, and Copyright of 
Britton’s Cathedral Antiquities, 6 vols. medium and imperial 
4to. (each Cathedral forms a separate volume)—Britton’s Pic- 
furesauye Antiaiies of English Cities, 60 Plates, | ates Bartlett, 

um and imperial 4to.—Britton 





CROSBY HALL. 


HE FIRST STONE of the NEW WORKS 
will be laid by the Right Hon. the LORD MAYOR, on 

Monday, June 27, at 4 o'clock. 

Tickets of Admission may be obtained by the Subscribers to 

the Restoration on or before Monday, June 20 


ANWELL SCHOOLS (formerly Dr. Bonn’s), 
Basyecs, Middlesex 
The Rev. ‘A. EMERTON, M.A. of Oxford, Curate of Han- 
well, 4A ‘e Pupils for the Universities of Oxford and 
c ‘ambri e, the East India College, the Public Schools, and the 
various departments of Commercial | 
ees for INsTRUCTION, as at 
Guineas and a Half per Quarter. 
Boarp and TuTevace under Fight Years of Age, Three 
Guineas per Quarter; and One Guinea a eer Quarter additional 
each succeeding Year. No Da ay Scholars 
References of high respectability = be given and required. 
uses may be had of Messrs. Roake & Varty, 31, Strand; 





ife. 
ing’s College School, Four 





e Keux, 
ey etches’ of North Wiltshire—Account of Norwi ich Cathedral, 
gvo.—The 109 Coppers of Carter's Ancient Architecture of Eng- 
land, folio—A few Copies of Britton’s Architectural Antiquities, 


vols. 4to. 
: ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, 
executed to (Bastsete Britton’s Fine Arts of the English Scheel, 
by Gandy, Bond, Corbould, Suter, Elmes—Proof 
Several valuable XA --%. 
Specimens may be seen, and Catalogues (price 1s.) had at the 
Rooms; at Messrs. Longman & Co.'s, Paternoster-row ; Mr. 
Britton” 's, Burton-street ; and Mr. Weale’ s, 59, Holborn. 


ESDAY, June M4, 
VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY 
Of a BARRISTER (removed from the Country) ; 

Including the REPORTS of East ; Maule and 

Selwyn; Barnewall and Alderson; Barnewall "and Cresswell ; 
el and Adolphus; Dowling and Ryland ; Manning anc 
Ryland ; Taunton ; Broderi: rip and Bingham; Bin ham ; + 
nasse ; Campbe ell ; * Starkie; Vesey and Be: pornos 5 es Jun. ; 
Atkyns ; Peere Williams, &c.—THE STATUTES ‘ARGE 

~Tomlin’s Law ee s Tables of Ceote~Barns® 
— 4 ) city — Maddocks’ Chancery Practice—Preston on 
Conve ing — Preston on Abstracts —Bridgman’s Digest— 
Coke's insti itutes, by Hargrave and Butler—Chitty’s Practice— 
Large CoBecion of Old Reporters—Practical Treatises and Di- 


gests of t aw 

A FEW LOTS OF pSCHLANBOUS BOOKS, 
OFFICE FURNITURE, 

May be viewed, and Catalogues had = ihe Rooms. 


On THURSDAY, June 16, and 2 following days, 
ENGRAVINGS AND DRAWINGS, 


——s of Proofs and Early Impressions of 
various Capital Modern Prints—Rare En, lish Portraits—Books 
oy Etchings by Bolswert, “yeet.Linate Loraine, 
Drevet, De A. Durer, Lairesse, Le Blond, Ostade, Pass, 
erelle, Piranest, Regeendt, Rubens, Sadler,” Stoop, Titian, 
Weirotter, Witdouc, Vischer. 
DRAWINGS IN COLOURS AND SKETCHES. 
By Barroccio, Bartolozzi, Berghem, Breughel, Caracci, Cortona, 
Della Bella lvaga, Diepenbeek, Domenicheno, Giordano, 
Guercino, Maratti, atsys, Moucheron, Ostade, Palma, Parme- 
no, Passari, Paul Veronese, Poussin, Rubens. Salviati, Van- 
ke, Van Goyen, Vanderleyden, Waterloo, Zuchero, J. Varley, 


ps, &e 
PRINTS and DRAWINGS, Framed and Glazed ; 
OIL PAINTING 1 Bs Town, Pether, 
May be viewed, and Cata ogw o + ™® 1s.) had at the Rooms. 
Money advanced on Duplicate Portions of Booksellers’ 
Steck, on Libraries, Portions of Libraries, &c. All Accounts 
promptly settled. 








BOOKS, 
By —* ii Holborn IN & HAVERS, at their Great Room, 
No. h Holborn, cheat hy EDNESDAY NEX T, June 15, 


and fol t ing days; 
| gh OPEDIA "METROPOLITAN A, 18 
vols.—Clarke’s Travels, 3 vols. russia—Lodge’s Portraits, 
12 vols.—Musée Napoléon, 10 vols.—Horticultural Societ 
Transactions, 6 vols.—Chalmers’ Poets, 21 vols.—Encyclope ia 
ritannica, new edition—Gill on the New Testament, 5 vols.— 
Works on Architecture, by Soane, Richardson, Lewis, Kirby, 
Paine, Ware, &c.—Valuable Divinity, and Works relating to the 
Quakers—Bibles, Prayers, &c. in morocco bindings—Annuals for 
nee KD | Oil. 
DUP. LiCATES ¢ a A CIRCULATING LIBRARY, &c. 
Catalogues nearly ready. 


ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, Regent-street. 
—The Public are i ntly ac with the vast 
difference which there is in 4 various ‘Offices for. Life Insur- 
ance. The professions of all are pretty nearly equal, but their 
disparity in performance is immense. Nearly all now offer a 
participation in profits, in terms more or less vague ; but as few 
of them make any profits, uncertainty in that respect is of little 
.. A more an question is, When the claim 
arises will it be paid? Or, if inconveniently large, will objec- 
in be sou; Yo for, and expensive litigations raised to defeat it ? 
Or else, if after the contributions have been continued for a long 
series of years, and the policy is drawing towards aclaim ; if, from 
soy ae accident, the annual payment be omitted on the precise day, 
will the managers take advantage of the omission, refuse to re- 
new, annul the policy, and seize on all the deposits as a clear 
gain ? Recent, disclosures have shown that the risk of the loss of 
contributions i in this way is greater than the risk insured against. 

It is, therefore, important to know that the security of the 
public i in keeping up their policies is omuty provided for in the 

Riewing condition, which is peculiar to the Provident Life Office: 

If, from any accident, parties do not renew at the stated 
periods, they are entitled to repair the omission, at any time 
within the year, on the payment of a fine of 10s. percent., and 
proof of health. 

The profits in the Prorident are divided at the end of every 
Seven years among the members, in proportion to their respec- 
tive contributions. These have gone on inc reasing since 1806 to 
40percent. Only an 18th part of the profits is taken by the 
shareholders in consideration of their advance and guarantee of 
a quarter of a million Sa and their exoneration of the 
other members from any los 

As the effect of these Pa of Profits, in addition to the 
policies, may be better understood by a few examples, the fol- 
a owing are extrac ted from the list of claims paid during the last 

ar:— 




















“No. of | No. of Sums Additions Amounts 

Policy. |Payments.| Insured. | of Profit. paid. 
£. £. s.d. £. 

3622 15 13500 640 8 9 2140 8 9 

2866 17 500 193 3 4 693 3 4 

2302 20 3000 644 17 11 364417 11 

3585 16 500 166 9 3 666 9 3 

1637 23 3000 73819 4 3738 19 4 

37 14 500 136 2 9 636 2 9 

17 600 17479 4 9 

5962 9 1500 24712 5 1747 12 5 

3175 16 330 105 5 6 38 6 








and of Mr. Souter, St. Paul’s Chure’ ema 








Mr. Bentvey will immediately publish the following 
NEW WORKS. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. with 15 characteristic Illustrations, 
THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF 


jae JEFFERSON WHITLAW; 
CENES on the MISSISSIPPI. 
FRANCES TROLLOPE 
Author of * Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ 
* Paris and the Parisians } in 1835,’ &e. 


In2v Lys or ith Illustrations, 
IMPRESSION OF ENGLAND. 
By Count EDOU AnD DE MELFORT. 


Edited by the Right Hon. _— WHARNCLIFFE. 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 
THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU; 
Including upwards of One Hundred and Twenty Letters, 
Hitherto unpublished. 
A MEMOIR of the COURT of —— lL. 
By Lady Mary Worttey Mon 
A SKETCH of | STA TE of PARTIES by “Mir. Ww ORTLEY; 
a LIFE of the AU THO 
The whole Work illustrated wit m a +™ Expl y 


Edited by Lord WiiaRNCLIFFE. 





In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

RATTLIN T E ese7es. 

Edited by Capt. MARRYAT, R.N. C.B. 
Author of * as Simple,’ &e. 


RECOLLECTIONS "OF vole poate ARTILLERY OFFICER. 
CENES AND ApvenT URES 
IRELAND" » aeRica FLANDERS, AND “FRANCE. 
By BENSON BARLE HILL, Esq. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. with ones haracteristic Ciprigetione, 
BILBERRY THURLAN 
_ CHARLES HOOTON, Esq. 


st 8vo. with Portrait of the Mather, &e. 
ADVENTURES DURING A JOU 
Oo VERLAN D TO TN DI A, 
BY WAY OF EGYPT, SYRIA, AND THE HOLY LAND. 
By Major SKINNER, 
Author of ‘Excursions in India.’ 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HIS MAJESTY.) 


In 2 vols. 





8, New Burlington-street, June 11, 1836. 
Mr. mee: te just published the following 


NEW WORKS, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous Portraits, 


mauve st MEMOIRS OF HIS OWN 


By Sir NATH: ANIEL. W i *wWR AXALL, Bart. 
Now _ published. 
woon LEIGHTON; 


Or, a YEAR in, es Cc On NTRY. 
One of the Authors of The Bock of the Seasons.’ 
EXCURSIONS IN’ a tee 


By J. FENIMORE COOPER, 
Author of ‘The Pilot,’ * The Spy,’ &c. 


3vols. 


2 Fotis. post 8vo. 


BEN Cc E; 
THE Last a NELSON'S LGA MEMNONS. 
By, ‘aptain CHAMIER, R.N. 
Author of * The Life ¢ a See &e. 


mand Edition, em. with new Preface, &c. 
vols. 8vo. with 14 Characteristic 1 lustrations, 
PARIS ax THE PARISIANS un 1835. 
By FRANCES TROLLOPE, 
Author of ‘ Domestic Manners of the Americans,’ &e. 


THE MOUNTAIN DECAMERON. 
A Romance of North Wales. 
Ba JOSEPH DOWNES, Esq. 3 vols. 


AIN REVISITED. 
By the eed of ‘A Year in Spain,’ &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


8. 
THE THREE ERAS OF WOMAN’S LIFE, 
By Mrs. ELTON SMITH. 3 vols. 

9. 

Second edition, revised and correc’ 

n 3 vols. small 8vo., with Portrait ofthe “Author, 
A PILGRIMAGE TO THE HOLY LAND, &c. 
By A. DE LAMARTINE. 


THE D E VOTED 
By Lady CHARLOTTE BURY, 
Authoress of * T ~ Disinherited,’ Ke. 


1. 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. vs plates, 
A SUMMER RAMBLE IN SYRIA; 
With a Tartar ah 
By the Rev. VERE MONRO. 


12. 
SEYMOUR OF SUDLEY; 
Or, THE LAST OF THE FRANCISCANS, 


3 vols. 





This day is published, in feap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. boards, 
T HE S T A ESMA N. 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Author of * Philip van Artevelde.’ 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, & Longman. 
MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS COMPLETE. 
This day is POETIC, in 3 vols. fe. 8vo. price 18s. in cloth, 
THe ETICAL WORKS of JAMES 
MR 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 
This day is published. in fray 8vo. ct a vignette, price 6s. in 


R. LARDNER'’S CABIN ET CYCLOPE- 
DIA. oi \. t ofa 
HI OF ‘RUSSIA. 


Published May. 1 Lives of British Statesmen, 


Vol. Il. By John Porater, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
London: Longman & Co.; and Taylor & Co. 











This day is published, 2nd edition, corrected, containing nearly 

see et printed pages, pad d'fen Thousand E: L Rogrevings on 

rom Drawings C. Sowerby, F. +» Price 3. 

Sead. i in extra boards, with AL back, of an 
CYCLOPZD 


of PLANTS. 


Comprising the Decoration, Specific Character, Culture, 
Piatery, Application in the A: d every other desirable par- 
ticular, respectin els fhe Planes Indigenous to, Cultivated in, or 


Introduce: Beet 
r LOUDON, F.L.S., H.S,, &c, &e. 
“The m Li 4 and popular botanical work that has ever 
agpecsed t in the Eaetieh language.""—Jameson's Phil. Journal. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 





MAJOR SHERER’S NEW NOVEL, 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 
H BROKEN FONT: 
A Story of the Civil War. 
By the Author of ‘ Pale of the Wars of our Times,’ * Recollec- 
tions of the Peninsula,” ‘ Story of a Life,’ ke. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


OUDON’S ARBORETUM and FRUTICE- 
TUM Ty ad ee to form, when finished,a complete 
ENCYCLOPADIA of ARBORICULTURE 

in 2 vols. 8vo. eos upwards of 300 8vo. Plates of Trees, a above 

000 Woodcuts of Trees and Shrubs printed along with the Text; 

foe dene of Diagrams, &c. explanatory of Culture an 


Man en 

XL., price 2s. 6d., will appear on the Ist of June; and, 
as ya work is now on the eve of being brongnt toa conclusion, 
Gardeners, od thet lent who mer’ — to become possessed of it, 


re at fter the publication of the = 
Number, the price will be raised 1 ls, on 
both of the plain and coloured copies.—May %, 1836. 
ndon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


‘This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo, 
NE N A THOUSAND; 
or, The DAYS of HENRY. QUATRE. 
By the Author of* The Gipsy. 

“Mr. James is undeniably the head of living “historical To- 
ene writers....-His most successful production.’’ — Literary 

azeti 

se Certainly our favourite amongst all Mr. James's works.”"— 
Court Journal. 














ndon : Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 
Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1 


L_owaeere, = KING of the FORESTS : 


TALE. 
By the para. of * Two Years at Sea 
“A production of a high order of ‘mind, full to , oaltesien of 
descriptions oteris an scene 
yhittaker & Co. ‘Ave "Maria- lane. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. clo 


POPULAR MANUAL of the ART of PRE- 
SERV a? HEALTH ; erabrecing the the subjects of Diet, 
Air, Exercise mnastics, Genera Physical Education, 

Occupations Bat ing, Clothing, Ventilation, &e. 

the use of all ranks and professions in society. 
urgeon, 
And one of the Vice-Presidents of ‘the ottery Mechanics’ 

nstitution. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 


HUTTON’S to a EDITION, 
VO. price 12s. 
COURSE. "of MATHEMATICS ; composed 
for the Use of the Royal Military Acotemy. 
CHA BLES HUT T'TON, L.L.D. &e. 
The Lith edit aa with ma mys jorrections and Improv ements, 
By OLINTHUS GREG F.R.A.S. &c. 
*,* e present volume +24 the Course to Mensuration 
and Land Surveying inclusive. 
Printed for Longman, Rees & . Cofells J. Richardson ; 
j: M. Richardson ; Baldwie se Cr ae-5 T. Oy 3. & F. Rivin ton; 
Booker; Harding & Co.; Harvey i ‘eu; ; Hamilton 
‘dams & Go. Whittaker & Co.; J. Duncan; Simpkin, Marshall 
Co. J. Souter ; W. H. Allen & Co.; and Stirling & ‘Co. Edin- 








Designed for 





tee 


GERMAN LITERATURE.—ANSTER’S FAUST, 
Just published, in post 8vo. price l4s. 
'AUSTUS: a Dramatic Mystery. From Gor THe, 
By JOHN ANSTER, . L.L.D. arrister-at-Law. 

T hi Illustrate with Laer yo hat : 
'o persons wishing to study the most remarkable m o 
PR dy Europe, this translation will afford considerable assist- 
ance, as the most anxious attention has been given to expressing 
with precision the minutest shades of meaning of every word of the 





original, 

The Memoir of Goethe's life, by himself,—a work more enter- 
taining than any romance,—has indicated the Poet's course of 
study. The Notes to the translation exhibit this in detail, and 
seck to ‘place the reader, as it were, in the Library of Faustus. nfor- 
mation is in this way given, which greatly Lo | in illustrating 
the subject, and which is nowhere else collected. 

* This book is the best means by which the English reader 
can become acquainted with Faust.”"—Monthly Repository. 

*Incomparably the finest poetical version of Goethe's great 
poem. Simplicity and extravagance of style, homeliness and 

uaintness, the free laugh, the subtle sneer, the cold intellectual 
distinction; are as interchangeably mingled by Anster as by 
Goethe.”"— Examiner 

“Mr. Anster’s translations from the German are executed 
with surprising fidelity and animation.”"—Blackwood's Magazine, 
Vol. VII. Review of Anster's Poems. 





* “ The Notes to Faustus are copious—many of them exceed- 
ingly em, and evince extensive reading and research.” 
Court Journ 

7 [art Siusteative notes are extremely curious and interest= 
ing.” 

Eeadon: | Longman, Rees, Orme, Browne, Green & Longman. 








By HANNAH D. BURDON. 3 vols. 
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oe WALTER SCOTT'S PROSE WORKS, | 

ared on Ist June, and contains Vol. V. of | 

THE CELEBRATED TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 

The lost volume wi will f qogeae on Ist August, and contains a 
copious Index voit Ed Edinbigh Whittaker & Co. London. 


One Shill 
NDESTRUC’ rIBILITY of. the DRAMA— 
Inklings of Adventure—The Royal Academy— The Painter 
of Ghent—State of europe at the time of the First Crusade, 
trans): aa from Sch —The Shadow Seeker other 
Papers MON THY REPOSITORY, o7. Paternoster-row. 


Published this day, price, in pos wrapper, ls. 6d. ; 
cloth, 
| BOUGHT. - PHRENOLOGY. 


Efi 











bound in 


Br JAMES 
NV tison, eval Exchange. 





On the 18th instant will be published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
E RK N I N G@HéiA 














’ 
Or, THE JNCONSISTEN T MAN. 
My youth hath acted 
Some scenes of vanity, drawn out at length, 
Of various pleasures sweetened in the mixture, 
But tragical in issue.” —Ford. 
Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill. 
SECOND EDITION. 
Just published, in! vel. ame. price 6s. cloth lettered, 2nd 
edition, wit Plates and a awk 
CONCISE HISTORY and ANA ALY SIS of 
the PRINCIPAL STYLES of ARCHITECTURE. To 





which is added, a Sketch of the Architecture of England down 
to the present time. 
By EDWARD BOID, Esq. 
Member of the: Society of Antiqu: rine at Caen, &c. 
ittaker & Co. Ave Maria- 








Just published, price 2s. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 

REAT ASTRONOMICAL DISCOVERIES 
lately made by SIR JOHN HE RSC HE L at wy ‘ape of 
Good Hope. Petatling, ther facts, disco- 
veries made in the Moon; and setting at rest the question, 
whether that satellite be inhabited, and by what order of beings. 

Eifingham Wilson, Royal Exchange. 











~ Just published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. price 3ls. 67. boa ards, 
HE M SCAR NH Ss. 
A Lesend of the Portuguese in India. 
By the Author of ‘ Prediction.’ 

“Combined with a story, every incident of which teems with 
vigour and novelty, there is inthis work an acuteness and deli- 
cacy of feeling rarely displayed ; she characters are exquisitely 
depicted, and are introduced skilful y.""—New Monthly Mag. 

Smith, Elder, & Co, Cornhill. 


This day, with an Intercepted Caricature, price 2s. 6d. to be 
re ied continued every fortnight, 
ERS; 


GQ secre STATE PAP 
Or, THE PORTFOLIO, No, XXII. 
c OpTEnts 
The Intere apted Caricata 
Secret Despatch from C ooh Nesselrode. 
Narrative of the Affairs of Greece. 
State of the Armenian Church. 
Recent Progress of Commerce, &c. in Hungary. 
ne ate are — ( Yonstantinople, &e. 
F. Shoberl, jun. 4, Leicester-street, Leicester-square ; Cum- 
ming, Dublin ; Fy Bell & Iradfute, ‘Edinburgh; and every respect- | 


able Bookseller in the Kingdom 

N AGAZINE of DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 
The First Volume of this useful and popular Periodical is 

nom } sompleted, and may be had, neatly bound in cloth, price 











Bereerr 





"No. XIII. commencing the Second Volume, will 
be published (price 64.) on the 1 Ist of July 

London: Orr & Smith, Pater codes, and W. & R. 
Chambers Edinburgh. 


s day is published, in cloth boards, price 10s. tid. 
AG E BIRDS: their Natural History, Manage- 
ment, Habits, Food, Diseases, Treatment, Hreeding. and 
Hg fie thods of Cate hing them. 
M. yo Hs N, M.D., &e. &c. of Waltershausen, in 
ony. With Notes by the Translator, 
“ The infermation given in this book is most valuable.”’—Court 
Magazine 
“A very delightful book—indispensable to the bird-fancier.” 
—Sp<etator 
“To a alt keepers of ‘Cage Birds,” we earnestly recommend 
this book.”"— Examiner. 
ondon ; Orr & Smith, Paternoster-row. 
THE AL oe gh aaah SYSTEM. 
his day is published, price ls. 9d. the 3rd edition of 


H rE HAND-BOOK of GARDENING; 
Also, price Ls. 3d. 
THE HAND- BOOK OF AGRICULTURE; 


THE man. BoUK OF Pi, —. BOTANY. 
: y JAMES RENNI is. 
“ Three c pe ul pea books.”""—Spectator. 
London : Orr & Smith, Fscrbenteneen. 
‘This day is wgulished, ween uniformly with * The Subaltern,’ 
‘ourth and Cheaper Edition, 12mo. 
THE CAMPAIGNS of WASHINGTON and 
NEW_ ORLEANS. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, Author of ‘ The Subaltern.’” 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
On June Ist was published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with numerous 
noe We ood-ct uts, price One Guinea, 
Pvc: LYS NATURAL THEOLOGY, with 
Illustrative Notes, by HENRY LORD BROUGHAM, 
R.S., and member of the National Institute of France, and 
sik CHARLES BELL, k. F.R.S. L. Professor of 
Surgery in the University of ‘Edinburgh, formerly of the Council, 
and Professor s Angtomy in the Koyal College of Surgeo nS, 
London, &c. &e. ‘To which are added SUPPLEMENTARY 
DISSERTAT IONS, by Sir Charles Bell. 
London : 'C Sharles | t, Ludgate-street. 


LIBRARY FOR. THE YOUNG, 
Under the Supeintont nee of the Society for the Diffusion of 
seful Vy aye 
On June Ist was pu winks d, w d-cuts, price 3s. 6d. 
‘1 
ISTORIC Sk ET CHES: SPAIN and POR- 
TUGAL, Vol. IL., completing the Work. 
London: Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 


— OF ANECDOTE AND TABLE-TALK, 
In June Ist was publishe d, feap. 8vo, price 6s. 
y 
HE BOOK of 'TABLE-TALK, Vol. 
trated with cede Wood-cuts. 

“ [love anecdote fancy mankind may come, in time, to 
write all aphori ly, except in narrative; grow weary of 
prone aration, andconne xion, and illustration, and all chose ‘arts 
xy which a big book is made. Ifa man is to wait till he weaves 
anecdotes into a system, we may be long in getting them, and 
get but few in comparison of what we might get.”—Dr. Johnson 
(Boswelt’s Tour). 

London : Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street. 
This day is published, in 2 vols. post Svo. price One Guinea, 


HE COTTON-MANUFACTURE of GREAT 
BRITAIN SYSTEMATICALLY INVESTIGATED, and 
illustrated by 150 Original Figures, engraved in Wood and Steel ; 
with an Introduce tory View of its Comparative ~— in Forei; n 
Cc ‘ountries. ie . x drawn from a a pouyer- NDRE 
URE, M.D., M.G.S. London, M Acad. 
Philadelphia, c Secretponding’ ea ofthe Pharm. Soc. North 
Germany, and of the Société Industrielle of Mulhausen, &c, &C. 
ondon ; Charles Knight, 22, Ludgate-street, 
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5 hee CHILD AND THE HO U RS. A Duet. 
* Bright hours and laughing Childhood.” 
Written by HENRY BRANDRETH, Author of 
. I looked on the Waters. A Duet. Price 2s. 
2. Scotland’s Blue-eyed Fair. A Ballad. 2s. 
. When crowned with summer roses. 2s. 


. Away to the stubbles! A Sporting Song. 2s. 
Composed by GEORGE LODER 
Published by George pat 92, Great Russell-stre * Bloomsbury. 


ce Two Shilling: 
LECTURES on POPULATION, MARRIAGE, 


and DIVORCE; comprising an Account of the Phy sical 
and Mental Conditions which influence these questions. y 
MICHAELRYA .D., Lecturer on the Sigs tice of Medicine, 
Physician to the y etropolitan Free Hospital, Carey-street, Lin- 
coln’s Inn-fields, and to the Western Dispensary, Westminster. 


LAW STUDIES. 


Ay POPULAR and PRACTICAL INTRO- 
DUCTION to LAW STUDIES. By SAMUEL WARREN, 
of, the Inner Temple, Esq., F.R.S. Price lis. in boards. 
is is a work of which it is almost impossible to speak in 
terms of too high commendation; to the general reader it is de- 
lightful; to the law student inv aluable. The eloquence of the 
composition, and brilliancy of the style are among the least of 
its merits. ccuracy and extensiveness of information, drawn 
from the sources of varied reading, are happily combined with 
soundness of ea and discrimination.’’"— Dublin University 
Magazine, Sept. 183 
CHARACTER OF LORD BACON, 
Price vl 6s. in post 8vo. in extra cloth, with a beautiful Engraving 
Sate, raised upon a new and much admired principle. 
Cc fharacter of Lord Bacon, his Life and Works. 
By, Thomas Martin, Esq., of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

* A very clever, well digested volume. The writer understands 
his subject, and expresses his admiration with zeal, yet with 
modesty and discrimination.”’— Ti 

‘ . Maxwell, Law Bookseller to His Majesty, Bell-yard, Lin- 
coins Inn 


o— 


we Co 

















BRITISH COLONIAL LIBRARY. 
Each Volume forms a complete Work of itse - price 6y., illus- 
trated with Plates and Maps 


Will be ready in a few day: 
Hi tory of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE, 
AURITIU LEYC oe 4 , the FALKLAND Is- 
LANDS, ST. HEL nd 4 SION. 
By R. MONTGOME ne SMAITIN, Esq., F.S.S. 
Lately published : 









. Price 6s. with Plates and Maps, 
History of Upper and Lower Canada, with Re- 
marks on the present State and Prospects of the Country. 
‘Such a book ought to be in the hands of every Englishman. 
If we are to lose Canada, let us, at least, lose it with our eyes 
open. "Brighton Gazette. 
“ This is one of the most valuable and interesting productions 
that has fallen into our hands for some time.”’— Scotsman. 
“ Ir provides eve rything which it is important for a stranger to 
know.'’—Caledonian Mercury. 





Il. 
Price 6s. with Plates and Mar y 
History of New South Wales, \V 
Land, Swan River, and South Australia. 
t contains information which cannot be procured else- 
whe re.”’—Spectator 
The quantity of information on every conceivable topic of 
importance e¢ is immense.”’"—Monthly Magazine. 
e can assure the gene eral reader, he can hardly take up a 
more amusing book.’’— Metropolitan. 

London : John Mortimer,2,Wigmore-street,Cavendish-square ; 
Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; Grapel, Liverpool; Smith & Son, 
Glasgow. 

- . y 

NCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 

Published this day 

VOLU ME XIII. PART L., price Iss. ana PART LXXIV., 6s. 

The present Half-Volume contains Lagrange, Malcolm Laing, 

L. Bind e, Lambert, Lamp, Lanci hire, Language, Laplace, Lap- 

and, Laughter, Law, Leeds, slation, Leibnitz, Lei hton, 

Le: »sley, sir John Leslie, Levelling, Liberty of the Press, Tare 
ries, Life-Preservers, Light, Sir Di uinds: ay. 

With very few exceptions, these articles are entirely new 
Such of them as have been tak« n from the former Edition of 
the Work have been amended in style, improved in arrange- 
ment, and accommodated in every respect to the actual state of 
knowledge on the various subjects which they respectively 
treat ¢ 
3 he Biographies of Malcolm Laing and of Sir John Leslie have 
been enriched with some original documents, and not a little 
interesting information derived from private sources. The 
Article * Legislation’ forms a Treatise, distinguished alike for 
the depth of its philosophical views regarding the true prin- 
ciples or foundations of that important science; the discrimi- 
nating sagacity with which the diflerent atte mpts at codification 

have been estimated, in reference both to the difficulty and the 
utility of such an undert rtaking ; and the important suggestions 
it contains for at once simplitying and systematising prac tic al 
legislation. ‘The account of * Libraries,’ ancient and modern, 
which is given under that head, will be found to embrace much 
curious information in regard to these repositories of know- 

edge, to exhibit, in a me ‘thodical form, a more complete 
digest of all that is important or interesting respecting such 
collections, than has ever yet been presented to the public, In 
a word, this half volume may be referred to in proof of the 
statement that the present is not so much a New Edition of the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, as a New Work, embracing the latest 
im provements in all branches, under that old and approved 


~ & Charles Black, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
i » Adam 


Whittaker & Co., and s & Co. London ; and 
hu Cumming, Dublin. — 


an Diemen’s 




























Next week, beautifully yet) int vel, Bro. with nearly Seventy 
llustrations, 
UTLINES ofa JOURN EY through ARABIA. 
PETR#A, te MOUNT SINAL. and fhe EXCAVATED 
CITY of PRTIAth e EDOM “ire PROP HE SCIES. 
By M. LEON DE LABORDE. 
The price of this book is less than ¢ = -twelfth of the original 
French work. 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 
In the 1 speedily will be publi: a by Effingh 
n press, ond. spect aie A be ps — s y Effingham 
OURNAL of the MOVEME NTS of the BRI- 
o TISH LEGION since its First ARRIVAL in SPAIN, with 
Views of San Sebastian, the Enemy's Lines, &c. ; to which are 
appended authentic Lists of the O ae dead of tr yphus at Vir. 
toria, and Killed and Wounded on t of May. 
By an OFFICER, . ‘Sia. _ 
Now ag in fe ap. 70. e leg were embellishe ith Engravings, ings, 
from Dr: tists of Celebrity, mer e 9s. 
HY MES. for. 'the ROMANTIC and the 
CHIVALROUS, 
By D. W. D. 
Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane. 
In a few days, in l2me, price 7s. 6d. in boards, 
ERMONS on some of the SOCIAL and 
POLITICAL DUTIES of a CHRISTIAN. | With a Pre. 
face, on the Usefulness of Preaching - such Subjects. 
y the Rev. W. GRESL M. 
Late Student of Christ Church, ‘Author “of § Ecclesiastes s Angli- 
canus,” a ‘Treatise on Preac ing 
Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 


THIRD SERIES OF MUSERMONS. —£’S PAROCHIAL 


Just published, in 12mo. price 5s. 
WENTY PARC JCHTAL SERMONS (Third 
Series) on PARTICULAR OCCASIONS; for the most 
vart referring to Charitable Collections. With an Appendix, of 
Kotes and Illustrations. 
By the Rey. CHARLES GIRDLESTONE, M.A. 
Vicar of Sedgley, Statfordshire. 
London: printed for J. G. & Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, and Waterloo-place, Pall Mall; and sold by J. H. Parker, 
Oxford ; and H. C. Langbridge, Birminghan m. 
‘f whom may be had, . 
T ne First and Second Series, price 5s. each, in 
boar« Also, by the same Author, 
The Book of Psalms, according to the two Autho- 
rized Translations of the Holy Bible “and Common Prayer, 
together with the Marginal Notes, price 4s. 6d. 


GORDON ON LOCOMOTION._—-T HIRD EDITION. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. embellished with 1 ELEN avings, price 10s. 6d. bds. 
TREATISE upon ‘ELEMENTAL LOCO. 
MOTION and Interior Communication, wherein are ex- 
plained and illustrated the History, Practice, and Prospects of 
Steam Carriages ; and the comparative value of Turnpike Roads, 
Railways, and Canals. 3rd edition, improved and enlarged, 
with an Appendix and a new set of Plates. 
By ALE) ANDER GORDON, Esq, Civil Engineer. 
London: Printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, ¢ Eavamaiies R. 
Griffin | & Co. G lasgow ; and’ legz, W ise, & c 0. Dublin. 


“oo ER’s ye 98g apa COMPANION. 
In imperial 8vo rice 27s. 
HE BIBLICAL v6 ‘OM P: ANION: or, Intro. 
duction to the Reading and Study of the Holy Scriptures; 
comprising a comprehensive Digest of the Principles and Details 
of Biblical Criticism, Interpret soe, Theology, History, Natural 
Science, &c. Ad: apted for ular u 
By WILL LtaM Cc ARPENTER, 
Author br Lectures on Biblical Criticism,’ &c 
“We should not regard it as the great object of attention, 
simply to hear another interpret what the Bible contains, but 
rather this, fo ascertain how we may be able ourselves to discover its 
contents,”’— Professor Honeke. 
London: printed for 'T. Pegg § & Son, Cheapside ; and may be 
procured by order fromevery I ookseller in the United Kingdom. 


HOWE’S CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
is day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 6s. 6d. 


HRIST [AN THE OLOGY, by Joun Howe, 
M.A., selected and sy ate oe all arranged, with a Life 
of that eminent, Divine, MUEL Author of * The 
Gospels Harmonized,’ ae sditor of *C larke" $ Christian Theo- 
rv. 
‘ontents: Life of the Author. 
Attributes of od 











late of a Q. M. ( 
































The Scriptures. God. T he 
The Trinity. Man. Christ. Re 

Regener: mation, The Holy Spirit. ae. 
Patie ence. Sanctifica Prayer. Family Re- 





Joy. Hope. ion. 
ligion. Ministers and People. Good and Bad Angels. Apostacy. 





Afflictions. Death. Judgment. Heaven. Hell, &c. &c. &c. 
London: printed for T. Tegg, & Son, C heapside ; and may be 
procured by order from every Bookseller in the U nited Kingdom. 


DR. ADAM CLARKE’S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
On the Ist of June ne published, clesnntiy rinted in duodecimo, 
e 6s. in boards, V Pot 

HE MISCE LLAN EOUS. Wi ORKS of Dr. 
ADAM CLARKE; including his Memoirs of the Wesley 
Family ; ; Sermons; Sturm’s Re flections, &c. Ke. The whole 
printe’ -d from the corrected copies le ft by the Author tor publi- 
es embellished with Portraits, Views, Autogra hs, &c. The 





vere will be published Monthly, and completed in about 15 
olumes. 

London : rinted for Thomas Tegg & Son, 73, C heapside ; aud 
sold by J. Mason, 14, City-road; R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow ; 


Tegg, Wise, & Co. Dublin ; and all other Booksellers. 


DAVIES’S LECTURES ON PROPHECY. 

In 1 vol. duodecimo, on supe rfine paper, price 4s. bound in 
cloth; or on large paper, price 6s.: this latter Edition islimited 
to 100 Copies. 

r + . P 
ECTURES on PROPHECY, delivered in the 
Independent Chapel, Norwood, by C. N. DAVLES 

London: printed for ‘Thomas Tegg & Son, Chea pside. 3 J. R. 

Leifchild, No. 13, Piccadilly; and Westley & Davies, Stationers’- 

court. 








FAMILY LIBRARY, VOL. LVII. 
In duodecimo, = yor wi ith - B Frontisnlece | ce from a Drawing 
ce won rds. 
COMPENDIU M “of NATU RAL PHILO- 
SOPHY, being a Surv Ly. f Sad WwW oder of God in the 
Creation. By J JOHN WESLE ew Edition, adapted 
to the present state of Scienc - “— MioBENT MUDIE, Author 
of ‘A Guide to the Observation of Nature,” nee in 3 volumes :— 
Vol. 2 forming Vol. 57 of the FamiLy LIBRAR 
Py ol. 3, completing the Work, will be published on the Ist 
of July. 


London: printed for Thomas Tegg & Son, Cheapside ; “ 
may pee procured by order from every other Bookseller in th 
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ELEGANT EDITION OF STANDARD WORKS. 
Publishing on alternate Months, with Portraits, price 6s. each volume, cloth elegant, THE 
MASTERPIECES OF ENGLISH PROSE LITERATURE: 
With PRELIMINARY DISCOURSES and NOTES by the Editor, J. A. ST. JOHN, Esq. 
Vol. I. & IL, SELECT WORKS OF MILTON ;—Vol. IIL, 


“Anew undertaking ofa very useful and important kind.” 
tion of Standard orks. Atheneum.—* A 


“The 
shail feel a strong interest, so much are we gratified 


the ublic will welcome, as we do, this advent of our ancient worthies in so agreeable a form.” 
quisitions by Mr. St. John are sound, and a necessary preparative to almost every reader. 
which the present age has reason to be proud.” Liverpool Courier. 


Lincoln Chronicle. 


Published by HATCHARD & SON, London ; OLIVER & BOYD, Edinburgh ; and CUMMING, Dublin. 


Spectator. 
set should be ordered for every man, woman, and child.’ 
Editor possesses a great capacity for philosophic al disquisition.” - 
by the excellent spirit in which it commences.” Tait’s Mag,——** We are sure 


LOCKE ON EDUCATION. 


““We are grateful to the Proprietor for this republica- 
Monthly Reposito bs 
In the prosperity of this Series we 








Morning Advertiser.— 


Scots Times. “The Critical Dis- 
Metropolitan. The Series is one of 
They are printed in the first style.” 








“Elegant volumes. 








ORD MAHON’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, 
from the Peace of Utrecht tothe Peace of Aix La C hapelie, 
was published on Wednesday last. 


Just published, 2nd edition, 18mo. cloth, price 2s. 
DR. BRIGHAM’S CELEBRATED WORK. 


N the INFLUENCE of MENTAL CULTI- 
VATION iis HEALTH; with an Introduction, and 
copious Notes and ibaptrations, ‘ISH. 


Also lately pudieeea 18mo., cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
Dr. Macnish’s Introduction to Phrenology. 
an ow : John Reid&Co. Edinburgh: Oliver& Boyd. Lon- 
Ww Jhittaker & Co. 


RIC ublished, No. I. price 
HE FLORI ULTURAL | MAGAZINE and 
MISCELLANY of GARDENIN 
Conducted by ROBERT Giarnoc K, 

Curator of the Botanical and Horticultural Gardens, Sheffield. 

Cc ‘ontaining a Copperplate Engraving, be eatetally coloured, and 
a View of the Botanical Gardens, Sheflield e arrangement 
comprises Original Communications and “‘Inquiries—Editorial 
Observations and Answers—Notices of New Flowers, or Novel 
Modes » & Cultivation—Selections from interesting Works, 
Notices, 

Lentee: | Simpkin, Marshall & Co. ; and G. Ridge, Sheffield. 


In Fits Numbers, price 1}¢d. and Monthly Parts, price 6d. 
LSON’S Hiustroricat, TRaDITIONARY, and 
eremeiees TALES OF THE BORDERS, and of 
SCOTLAND. 

“The Border Tales are peculiarly adapted for popular read- 
ing ; and while there is a rich dash of the imaginative spirit per- 
vading them, it is not that spirit that wings its flight above the 
wegen - life.” *—Berwick and Kelso Warder. 

= o quite ne astonished to find how good they are in matter, 
and elegant told in 1 M 
Published for behoof of the w dow of John Mackay Wilson, 
by J. Sutherland, Edinburgh ; and K. Groombridge, Paternoster- 
row, London. 
Jol. I. price 8s. in cloth, may now be had. 


A CORKECTED EDITION OF 


r ry r r 
OOTH’S ANALYTICAL DICTIONARY 
of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE; with an Appendix, con- 
cerning the Metaphorical Genders of Substantives, is just pub- 
ished, in 4to. price 2/. 5s. cloth. 

“ Learning, ingenuity, research, and talent, are conspicuous 
in these pages; and were we not sensible of the higher obliga- 
tion we owe them for the information which they afford, we 
should be apt to recommend them to notice on account of their 
amusing ope and curious combinations....We conclude by 
saying, that ev scholar and every student of languages, espe. 
cially the ‘Enalis language, ought to possess his (Mr. Booth’ 3) 
work. | It is due to themselves—it is due to his eminent services ; 
and it is not only an individual but a national debt.’ Gaz. 

“ A valuable addition to the literature of the country. — Times. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-hall-court. 


NEW AND UNIQUE WORK ON ANGLING, 
This day is published, price 16s. cloth 


7 + 
HE ANGLER’S SOUVENIR. 
By P. FISHER, Esq. 

Illustrated by 60 Line Engravings, by BeckwiTH and other 
Artists. Each h page is surrounded by an emblematical border, 
engrav edon Wo A few India proofs are taken, price 21s. 

fhe Angler’s Souvenir—a complete manual for the fisher- 
man, curious and beautiful in its RA rete aA and more fully, 
appropriately, and originally embellished, than any of the 
Annuals.’’"— New Sporting Mag. December. 
Charles ’ Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


MAGNIFICENT AND VERY CHEAP VOLUME, 
This day is published, Price 21s. 6d. superbly bound in morocco, 
E BYRON DES DAMES; or, Portraits of 
te Principal Female Characters in Lord Byron's Poems. 
*~* It has been the object of the proprietors of this work to 
produce a book which, while in the splendour of its embellish- 
ments, printing, and binding i it vies with the most costly Albums, 
should also possess a lasting interest. It contains thirty-nine 
highly-finished Plates, each illustrated by Critical Remarks and 
Poetical Extracts. For luxury ee elegance it surpasses every 
work of a similar class yet produc ed. A few sets, _— the Plates 

beautifully coloured, have been ig: ared, price 

Charles Tilt, 86, Fleet-street. 


TO COUNTRY BOOKSELLERS, 
The Series of stented and Popular W. oaks now publishing 
x under the general title 
ILT .. a MINIATURE CLASSIC AL LI- 
, is strongly recommended to the Trade. They 
are reneaRy printed, with Frontispieces, and elegantly bound 
in cloth, gilt elacs, at 1s. 6d. ; or silk, richly watered, 2s. each. As 
they are much cheaper and better pot up than any previous col- 
lection, they are very suitable for Presents, School Prizes, &c. 
tuide to Domestic Happiness, 
. w ready, is a sample of the rest 
C. Tilt, London ; ; Menzies, Edinburgh ; Wakeman, Edinburgh. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION. 

This day is published, the Fifth Part, price 1s. 6d. « 

INDEN’S PORTRAIT and LAN DSCAPE 

ILLUSTRATIONS of LORD BYRON’S LIFE and 

WORKS; containing oreo Plates, beautifully engraved, and a 
Description of ~— _ ject 

. BROCKEDON, F.R.S. 

*,* The great Lao of this splendid series of Engravings 

has induced the Proprietors to issue this New and very Cheap 

Edition. The whole of the Plates have been put into Bes ee 

fondition, and the impressions will be found equal to those first 
































weenee ~~ OF THE BIBLE ILLU ee a s. 
i his day is published, the 24th Pa 
INDEN’S LANDSCAPE ILLUSTRATIONS 
of the. BIBLE. 
ted by the Rev. T. HARTWELL HORNE. 

* hoanin fitles, Indices, Introduction, &c., in addition 
to the usual Contents. Subse ribers are requested to apply with- 
out delay totheir respective Booksellers, for any Parts of which 
they may be deficient. 

John Murray, Albemarle-street ; and C. Tilt, Fleet-street. 
MIDSUMMER PRIZES, 
ISTORY of MARITIME and IN 
DISCOVERY. 
By W. D. COOLEY. 
3 vols. feap. 8vo. I&s. 
” 


HISTORY of SCOTLAND. 
By wi cog! ER SCOTT, Bart. 
s 12s. 


fcap. Svo. 





LAND 


FALL of oe ROMAN EMPIRE. 
By J. C. L. DE SeeneOent. 
2 vols. ae 8vo. 12s 


LIVES of BRITISH MILITARY COMMANDERS. 
By the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
3 vols. tap. 8vo. 18s. 


A seme DISCOURSE on the STUDY of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
By Sir JOHN HERSCHEL. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


6. 
TREATISE on ASTRONOMY. 
By Sir JOHN oe HEL. 
mm. 8 


TREATISE o "MECHANICS. 
By Captain KATER and Dr. LARDNER. 


‘cap. daa 6s. 


PRINCIPLES "of BOTAN ¥. 
By the Rev. J. 8. HENSLOW, M.A., F.L.S., &c. Professor of 
Botany in the University of Cambridge. 
‘cup. one . 6s 


BESCOURSE on the ST uDY of NATURAL HISTORY. 
By WIL A = 1M SWAINSON, Esq. 

. feap. Svo. 6s, 

*,* The above are cane’ ‘in various bindi 

London : Longman & Co. ; and T 


MIDSUMMER PRIZES. 
ELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, 


from Chaucer to Jonson ; with Biographical Sketches. 
By R. SOUTE 


rs by the Publishers. 
ylor & Co, 











1 large vol. 8vo. 30s. cloth; 3iys. a gilt edges. 
2 


SELECT WORKS of the BRITISH POETS, from Jonson 
to Beattie: with a ag and Critical Prefaces. 
By Dr. AIKIN, 

1 vol. 8vo. 18s. cloth 5 20s. with gilt edges. 


INTRODUCTION to GEOL OGY; with the most IM- 
PORTANT RECENT DISCOVERIES. 
By ROBERT BAKEWELL. 
4th edit. 8vo. Plates and Cuts, 21s. 


4. 
MONTGOMERY’S ane od FOSTSCAL WORKS. 


LECTURES on POE PRY and GENERAL 
LITERATURE. 


By JAMES MON TGOMERY. 
Post 70. 


MORAL af ‘FLOWERS. 
With 24 beautifully coloured plates, royal vo. 30s. half-bound. 


fe 
BOOK of NATURE; A Popular Illustration of the 
General Laws and Phenomena of Creation. 
By J. MASON GOOD, M.D. 
3 vols. fe ap. Svo. 24s. 


FAMILY SHAKSPEAR E; with the Omission of the 
obje. .ctionable Expressions. 
T. BOWDLER, Esq 
1 vol. 8vo. with 36 Elastee ntions, 30s. cloth? ‘gilt edges, 31s. 6d. 


LALLA “R OOK H,. 
By THOMAS MOORE. 
Feap. svo. =e Fr our Plates, l4s. 


WOMAN, in her Social and DOMESTIC 
CHARACTER. 
By Mrs. JOHN SANDFORD. 
Feap. Sees 6s. 


CONVERSATIONS on on CHEMISTRY. 
By JANE MA 
2 vols. with wee, Ith dit enlarged, las. 
he same u 
CONVERSAT 10NS. on NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
7th edit. with 22 Rogravings, 10s. 6d. 


LETTERS to a YOUNG NATURALIST on the STUDY 
of NATURE and NATURAL THEOLOGY. 
By J. L. DRUMMOND, M.D. 








John Murray, Albemarle-street ; and Charles Tilt, Fleet-strect. 


ss 


Second edition, with Cuts, 7s. 6d. 


DALE’S POEMS.—NEW EDITION. 
This day is published, price 9s. fe. 8vo. neatl bound in cloth, 
HE WIDOW of MAIN; The DAUGHT TER 
of JAIRUS; The OUTLAW of TAURUS; wets and 
ADAH; and other Poetic “wed orks of the Rev. THOM AS DALE, 
M.A. Now first collected. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet-street ; and P. Richardson, Cornhill. 





Ina NT days will be Ss ae the First Part, Boy e 28. 6d. 0 

FR YEN’S PORTS ‘and HARBOURS “of 
GREAT BRITALN, with Views of the most Jomnrkelto 

Headlands, Bays, and Fishing Stations, on the Coa: 

The Work will be continued in Monthly Parts, aa h contain- 

ing Five large Plates, engraved in the First style of art by 

Messrs. Finden, from Drawings, made on the spot expressly for 

this Work, by Artists of distinguished talent. A few Plain 

Proofs, Koyal ‘Quarto, price 4x.; India Proofs, 5s. 

‘harles Tilt, Fleet-strect. 





ist published. 
BIOG RAPHICAL SKETCH of some of the 
most EMINENT INDIVIDUALS which the Principality 
of WALES has produced since the Re formation, 
By the Rev. ROBERT. WILI IS, M.A. 
With an Addenda, ec ‘ontaining Me »moirs , Dr. William Owen 
Pughe, Richard Llwyd, the Antiquarian, Bardd Nantglyn, Bardd 
Cloff, and several others, derived from various authenticated 
sources, 
H. Hughes, 15, St. Martin’s-le-grand. 
THE LAST NEW PUBLICATIONS OF THE SEASON, 
ACK’S Expedition to the Arctic Sea in 
Search of Captain Ross. 2. Laborde’s Visit to the Ex- 
cavated City Petra, and Mount Sinai. 3. Sir John Malcolm's 
Life of the great Lord Clive. 4. Sir G. Head's Home Tour 
through the Manufacturing Districts. 5. Captain Henningsen’s 
Account of the present War in Spain. 6. Marquess Wellesley's 
Despatches. 7. Smyth’s Voyage down the Amazon River. 8. 
Barrow’s Tour in Ireland. 9. “4 Mahon’s History of Eng- 
land. 10. Raumer’s England in ! 
‘They may be had of all Bookse ile a in Town and Country. 








NEW SE —— OF ‘THE OLD ME ms 
w ready, in 3 vols. post 8 
ALES of the WOODS and F IE LDS: a Second 
Series of ‘ The Two Old Men’s Tales.’ 


3 TALES.’ 


il. 
NEW WORK BY MR. N. P. WILLIS. 
Now re eaty, in 3 vols. post Svo. 
INKLINGS OF AD VENTURE 
By the Author of‘ Pencillings by the Way 

“These volumes may be placed among the eont| interestin 
exciting, and brilliant of modern times : they will be universally 
read, and enjoyed by all who = them.”"—New Monthly. 


il. 
NEW WORK BY MR. BULWER. 
1 E Z s 
THE LAST OF THE TRIBUNES, 
By the Author of * Pelham,’ &e 
“Tn some esse sntial respects this is Mr. Bulwer’s greatest 
novel.”’— Examiner. 


Iv. 
NEW WORK de CAPTAIN MARRYAT, 
In 3 vols. post sv 
JAPHET IN SE ‘ARCH OF A F ATHER, 


By the Author of ‘Jucob Faithful, * Peter Simple,’ &e. 
*Captuin Marryat’s ‘Japhet in Search of a Father’ is cer- 
tainly a most humorous and most interesting book.'’— Spectator. 








Vv. 
NEW WORK BY MR. LANDOR. 
In 2 vols. post om" 
PERICLES AND SPASTIA,. 
By WAL TER SAVAGE L ANDOR. Esc 
“We shall rejoice to see this book in all our cireu lating libra- 
ries. It is steeped in a ric “h spirit of love anc i beauty, and is a 
fine issue of one of the finest English minds.”"—Glasgow Consti- 
tutional. 





M. — AVANT'S TOU R IN ENGLAND. 
TOUR OF A'GERMAN “ARTIST IN ENGLAND, 
With Notices of Priva ae Galle ties, and Remarks on the 
Saunders & ote y, Conduit-atreet, itiineisiie, 
GIL ER WAITE RS, WITH RIC HS SHE LL 


a RS. 





Plain C entees. Chased Centres, 


Z. - & 
8 in. diameter... 4 at 9s. 5 5 | Sin. diam. .. 12 at 9s.6d. 514 
bo] 6d 





10 9s. 9 OF} : ditt ) 910 
12 9s. 13 10 ditt M5 
15 os. 18 18 | 15 is ditte ‘wy 
20 9s. 55 16/20 ditto 9s.6d, 58 13 


4 
Richly chased silver oblong tea trays, ui handles, 26 inches 
long, 189 02. at 9s, 6d., 10s 
A. B. SAVORY & SON, Mi ae ns Silversmiths, No. 14, 
Cornhill, London, opposite the Bank. 


FOR THE TEETH. 

Bus ER’S VEGETABLE TOOTH 

POWDER has so long bee n in general use, and an ap- 
pendage to the fashionable toilet, that it is almost unnecessar 
to offer any further recommendation in favour of it. Compose 
of Vegetable substances. without the admixture of any Mineral 
or pe rnicious ingredient whatever, it is free from the usual ob- 
jections so justly formed against the use of other Dentifrices, 
and if used regularly will preserve the Teeth in a sound state 
even to old age. 

Prepared and sold i in 2s. 9¢. boxes by Thomas Butler, Chemist, 
No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's, London, and may be ob- 
tained (authenticated by the Preparer’s name and address being 
engraved in the ace pt pen s stamps, and labels) of most re- 
spectable Druggists and Perfumers in the United Kingdom. Of 
whom may likewise be obtaine 

Butler’s Odontalgic or '‘Tooth-ache Essence, which 
has been found of extreme service in relieving the Tooth-ache ; 
the relie! is usually almost instantaneous, and the recurrence of 
the pain is often prevented. In bottles ly. Id. and 2s. 9d. An 
also his 

Chemical Solution of Camphor, recommended to 
be occasivnally, used after the Tooth Powder, as a Mouth Lotion, 
when Caries or incipient decay of the Teeth has commenc ed, for 
the purpose of arrestin iy progress and preventing the Tooth- 
ache. ttles 2s. 9d. for * Butler's’ Solution of Camphor, 
&c. ond observe the shee address in the Labels, & 














London: Longman, Rees, Orme & Co. 


Observe, No. 4, Cheapside, corner of St. Paul's. 
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June 11, 1836, 


DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO DAVID WILKIE, ESQ. R.A., &c. &c. 
LEWIS’S NEW WORK 





SPANISH 


SKETCHES 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IN A FEW 


DAYS. 


This Work will consist of a Selection of Twenty-five of the most interesting Sketches from the Artist’s Portfolio, characteristic of the 
PEOPLE AND COSTUME OF SPAIN; 


and illustrating the Scenes, Customs, and Popular Habits of that romantic Country. 


The interest that, particularly at this time, is inseparable from every thing relating to Spain, and the avidity with which every representation of its edifices 
and scenery has been sought for by the Public, induce the Publisher to believe that a work like the present, which will bring before the eye the character of the 
people, the picturesque dresses, and peculiar customs and mode of life of all classes, will be acceptable, independently of the attraction that the high reputation 


r. LEwts as an artist must give to the work. 


These Sketches are exact fac-similes of the originals (made in Spain), and are drawn on Stone entirely by Mr. Lewis himself; they may, therefore, be 


regarded as virtually original Drawings. 


As Mr. Lewis has availed himself of the very atest improvements in the art of Lithography, he is enabled to give these Sketches a completeness of effect 
not heretofore attainable ; each impression having the appearance of a drawing on tinted paper, touched with white, the white lights being printed with the tint. 
The Volume will form a splendid Companion to the Work on the Alhambra, by the same Artist, with, however, greater variety of subject. 


Price, Imperial Folio, Tinted, i. e. with the Whites printed, £4. 4s. 


A SPANISH LADY AT HER DEVOTIONS, anv A SPANISH PEASANT GIRL, 





(A PAIR,) 


Drawn on Stone by J. F. Lewis, from the Original Drawings in possession of H.R.H. Prince George of Cambridge. 
Prints, 15s. ; Proofs, £1. 1s.; Before Letters, £1. 10s., the Pair. 





LONDON: PUBLISHED BY F. G. MOON, PRINTSELLER TO THE KING, 


20, THREADNEEDLE-STREET ; 


And Mr. Joun F. Lewis, 78, Wimpole-street. Subscribers’ Names received by them; P. & D. Cornacut & Co, Pall Mall East; and by all Publishers 


and Booksellers. 





13, Great Marlborough-street, June 10. 
Mr. COLBURN gas svst PUBLISHED 


THE FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 


I. 
DEDICATED, BY PERMISSION, TO HIS MAJESTY. 


Part I. price 3s. 6d. (to be completed in ‘Ten Monthly Parts, with numerous Portraits and other Ilustrations,) 


CAPTAIN BRENTON’S NAVAL HISTORY 


OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
? FROM OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS AND OTHER AUTHENTIC SOt!RCES. 
This Work embraces the most eventful period of British Naval Histo The Author possessed remarkable facilities for the 


ry : ry. 
undertaking, con Ee only been a participator in many of the memorable scenes described, but, in addition to his own extensive 


experience of nearly forty years, also enjoyed t i . 0 “ z 
zealously assisted him in iz labours. njoyed the intimacy of = of the great actors who figure in his narrative, and who have 


Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. bound, with Engravings, 
MR. BULWER’S ‘DEVEREUX 
FORMING THE NEW VOLUME OF 
COLBURN?’S MODERN NOVELISTS. 
Ill. 


In 4 vols. elegantly bound, price 5s. each, any of which may be had separately, 


COUNT LAS CASES’ CELEBRATED MEMOIRS 
OF THE LIFE, EXILE, AND CONVERSATIONS OF 


THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON. 


Embellished with 20 Portraits or other Illustrations. 


ALSO JUST READY, 


In 1 vol. handsomely bound, price 7s. 6d. 


AND TRIALS OF EARLY LIFE. 


By L.E.L., Author of ‘The Improvisatrice,’ &c. 


An HISTORICAL VIEW or ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


By the VISCOUNT DE CHATEAUBRIAND. 2 vols. 8vo. 


THE VIOLIN, AND ITS PROFESSORS 


From the Earliest Period to the Present Time ; ? 
With Original Memoirs and An i 
ecdotes of Paganini, &z 
By GEORGE DUBOURG. 1 vol. 7s. 6d. bound. — 
HENRY COLBURN, 13, Great Marlbo h- ,. 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs, Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh : for Ireland, Mr. John Cummivg, Dublin. 


TRAITS 


This day, price 2s. 6d. 
TONEMENT; or, the GOD-DAUGHTER. 
A Drama. 
By JOHN POOLE, Esq., Author of‘ Paul Pry,’ &e, 
. London : TM er, Henrietta-street. ° 
Just published, price 4s. sewed, 
I O N; a Tracepy. 
By Mr. SERJEANT TALFOURD. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, in STORY 12s. 6d. boards, 
HE EARLY HISTORY of EGYPT, from 
; ai*S a Testament, Herodotus, Manetho, and the Hiero- 
\t ¥ 
“eenee nscry. SAMUEL SHARPE, Esq. 
ward Moxon, Dover-street. 
Just published, price 15s. cloth, 
Gros ES of STRANGE LANDS, and FRAG- 
MENTS trom the NOTES of a TRAVELLER. 
By Mrs. R. LEE, 
(Formerly Mrs. ‘T. Edward Bowdich.) 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 
3, St. James’s-square, June 11. 
WORKS OF FICTION THIS DAY PUBLISHED. 
1 














ALLAN CUNNINGHAM'S NEW HISTORICAL 
ROMANCE. 
Oo R D R OLD A N. 


‘i 3 vols. post 8vo. a 
“Written with the most touching sweetness. The early his- 
pes 4 * Mary Morison is an —— piece of pastoral poetry. 
—Lit. Gazette. 


LEITCH RITCHIE’S NEW ROMANCE. 
T H E MaAGtIC¢CiHtIoA 
3 vols. post 8vo. | " is 
“ Full of action, life, and colour, and excites a strong interest. 
im, se 
A Fourth Edition, complete in 1 vol. of 
ROOKWOOD. | 
With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations by 
Georce CRUIKSHANK. , 
_ “ It is elegant as the Annuals, and infinitely more entertain« 
ing.”’—Dispatch. * 
MR. NEALE’S NEW NOVEL. 
THE PRIORS OF PRAGUE, 
3vols. post 8vo. |. 
“ Abounds with incidents of every description, from the most 
ludicrous to the most tragical. It will no doubt become very 
popular.’’— Dispatch. 


5. 
MR. AINSLIE’S NEW WORK. 
A N T I P AT H Y; 
Or, The Confessions of a Cat-Hater. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


John Macrone, St. James’s-square. 














London: James Hotmes, No. 4, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENJEUM OFFICE, 
2, Catherine Street, Strand, by Joun Francis; and sold by 
all Booksellers and Newsvenders.— Agents: for SCOTLAND, 
Messrs. Bell & Bradfute, Edinburgh; for I2gLanp, W. F. 





Wakeman, Dublin; for the CONTINENT, M. Baudzy, 9, Rue 
du Coq.-Ste-Honoré, e 
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